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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Twenty-Three) 


H. P. HERRON 


=HHOTOGRAPHY has been my hobby 
since I was a boy of ten. With the 
intense ambition to learn every- 
thing that can be accomplished 
with photography, I advanced into 
the pictorial stage. So far it has been my goal, 
because it seems to me that it is the acme of 
photography. At any rate, I am well satisfied 
with that end for the present. 

My first experience was with a little black 
pasteboard box which had room for only one 
216x2l% dry plate at a time. The lens was 
apparently a thick piece of ordinary plate glass. 
The shutter had no spring, but had a rubber band 
instead. It was earned as a premium for selling 
three dozen sheets of ironing-wax. 

The first exposure I ever made was with this 
contraption, my mother being my model, and it 
was a success. I did my own developing, and 
so forth, from the beginning. The inside parts 
of match boxes, treated with paraffine, served 
as trays. 

Then I saved my pennies, nickles, and dimes, 
until I accumulated the purchase price of a 
4x5 view-camera. The name was Soroco, 
ordered through a well-known mail-order house 
in Chicago. With this possession, I believe I 
was the happiest boy in the neighborhood. 
At the age of eleven I was earning money with 
my camera. 

As with other hobbies, I occasionally got away 
from photography for a year or so; but it always 
drew me back. After coming to Akron, Ohio, 
ten years ago as representative for a large manu- 
facturer of feeds, it was found necessary to 
obtain photographs of poultry, live stock, and 
so forth being fed our products, each salesman 
to carry a camera of some sort. Always dreaming 
of owning a Graflex, I started to shop around 
for a bargain. Being tipped off by a newspaper 





photographer, I found my bargain in a 5x7 
Graflex, fitted with a Cooke F/4.5 lens. I felt 
very aloof after this purchase and almost spent 
a small fortune snapping everything I saw. 
However, it was fortunate I did not have to 
carry this large, clumsy box around without 
the aid of an automobile. 

While in Lincoln Park, Chicago, one Sunday, 
making “record” pictures—and they surely 
were records!—a gentleman carrying a smaller 
Graflex showed me how to make an artistic 
exposure of water-lilies. I afterwards learned 
it was Leonard Purin of the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club. He gave me a card invitation 
to visit the club. Not knowing much about 
camera clubs, my curiosity led me there the same 
day. That started me on my first struggle to 
make a pictorial picture. I first submitted it to 
a Puoro-Era Miscellaneous Competition in 
June, 1927, and received Honorable Mention. 
The thermometer of encouragement registered 
pretty high when I received this certificate. 
Next the picture was sent to Toronto the same 
year and was hung. When [ learned the news, 
I took the next train to Toronto. It has since 
had seven hangings in the United States and 
Europe. 

Pictorial photography is responsible for the 
Portage Camera Club of Akron. After being 
thoroughly coached by Mr. Ralph D. Hartman 
of the Cleveland Photographic Society, a hasty 
trip back to Akron brought me in contact with 
Mr. Joseph Bader, a young amateur. He and 
Mr. Paul C. Bork, president of the club at the 
present time, worked up a list of names, we sent 
out a circular letter, and, before we knew it, 
we had headquarters and a thriving club, which 
is still climbing. 

The monthly criticisms. at the club have 
greatly benefited me, together with knowledge 
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obtained from the photographic magazines, and 
I feel very happy over my success with many 
pictures. 

The hobby has brought me in contact with the 
very finest class of educated and refined people 
and has cemented me closer to God’s big out-of- 
doors, as well as benefiting me physically. I 
have made many ideal friends among the pic- 
torialists and I am very grateful for the help 
they have given to me so freely and gladly. 





I have found that being unbiased is one of 
the biggest assets to make a success with pictorial 
photographs. Reading the photographic maga- 
zines, attending all the salons possible, and 
becoming a student of patience are other 
extremely important factors. I have found 
discouragement is an enemy to this hobby, 
but persistence is a virtue. A copy of my first 
pictorial picture accompanies this article and may 
be of interest to the reader. 


The Days of Old and Days of Gold in California 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


ACILITIES for travel and accessi- 
bility to scenic or historical places 
frequently lure our friends, like the 
children of Hamelin, far from home. 
In fact, from present indications, 

one might predict that travel will eventually 
become the sole occupation of all mankind. 

Occasionally we have the pleasure to read in 

Puoto-EraA MaGazINE an account of some 

such journey, its particular appeal to photo- 

graphers no doubt depending upon the pictures 
and, to some extent, the experiences or adventures 
in picture-making. Travel-tales have always 
been popular, because they deal with unfamiliar 
subjects that are more or less beautiful or note- 
worthy; but I recall one case in a recent issue of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine in which the writer 
expressed the belief that the scenery surrounding 
his home was more to his fancy than that seen 
upon his trek to the Canadian Rockies. Good 
boy! Not everyone would admit it. I feel 
much comforted by this assurance; for, alas! 

I haven’t a Burton Holmes Travelogue anywhere 

about me, but rather submit that a bona fide 

traveler, if passing this way, might write some- 
thing very similar. From all accounts this, 
indeed, frequently happens. 

Considering the Pacific Coast States, or what 
was originally California and the Oregon country 
of the Northwest, and reviewing the historical 
accounts of its acquisition by the United States, 
surely Americans of today have good reason to 
raise their voices in thanksgiving, especially in 
view of the enormous stakes involved in the 
original controversy, as revealed in later years, 
but the value of which could hardly have been 
imagined at this earlier period. Our forbears 





builded better than they knew. 
Except for the vigilance and zeal of our lusty 
young nation, which took no heed of obstacles 





or superior forces, this land of the Pacific would 
no doubt now be dominated by a foreign power 
or might possibly have become an independent 
republic, with the Rocky Mountain range form- 
ing our western boundary limits. The history 
of those years was full of uncertainty. At 
the time of impending change, the California 
Province was an abandoned child, receiving no 
aid from Mexico, to whom it normally belonged, 
and it was practically defenseless. Our old 
antagonist, the British Nation, became interested 
in the game, having negotiated with Mexico to 
take California in payment of a debt long over- 
due, or in the end to block the United States 
anyway. And the culminating event, after- 
wards ratified, that made California United 
States territory, happened in July, 1846, when 
Commodore John D. Sloat, who had orders to 
take California in case of war with Mexico, 
raised the Stars and Stripes at Monterey, the 
capitol of the Province, and took possession 
a little ahead of Admiral Seymour of the British 
fleet, who lacked authority from his superiors at 
the critical moment, which made it a pretty close 
call. Other reasons there are for thankfulness 
on our part. For instance, it is scarcely to be 
understood how it happened that the Spanish 
adventurers and explorers, who for centuries 
had been experts in the search for gold, over- 
looked the enormously rich deposits in California. 
That eventuality might have made a great 
difference, so far as we were concerned. For 
anyone with his eyes open, it was not difficult 
to find, because, at first, a great deal of the 
treasure was free gold and secured with little 
trouble by panning in the water-courses or even 
by digging with the point of a knife from the 
crevices of rocks. 

The boundary settlement of the Oregon 
country which now forms our great Northwest 
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also caused similar difficulties and heated con- 
troversy: “Fifty-four forty or fight” was a 
popular cry of the times. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
the progress of America, which might also include 
Canada, is the comparatively brief period of 
time since its inception. It will be noticed that 
things have been going “Americano” in Cali- 
fornia only a little over eighty years, and practi- 
cally all in the way of progress and development 
one sees today has taken place in that time; 
for in 1846 the region was very sparsely settled— 
almost virgin land, with a few little towns or 
pueblos along the coast. Two years later, in 


1848, the discovery of gold changed all this and 
caused a migration of people from all quarters of 
the globe, the like of which has never been seen 
in modern times. 

Naturally, this made a good start in the way 
of population—such as it was. 


For some years 





THE LANDING OF CABRILLO 





CHARLES A. HARRIS 


the citizenship comprised three distinct types. 
First, there was the mining population, with its 
own peculiar manner of life, which is a story 
in itself. Next came the tumultuous life of San 
Francisco, with which no comparison can be 
made, and which consisted of everything that 
was contradictory. And last, there was the 
stretch of and valley land between 
Monterey and San Diego, which included most 
of the original Spanish California. These people 
continued to live very much in the old way 


coast 


cattle- and sheep-raising upon the extensive 
ranchos. At no time were they an agricultural 
people. It is with these last that we shall be 


chiefly concerned. 

Incidentally, although separated by time 
and a continent, it is worth while for New 
Englanders to remember that for nearly half 
a century New England enterprise took a leading 
part in opening and maintaining trade relations 
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upon this coast during the Spanish dominion. 
It was a triangular deal—New England, the 
Pacific Coast, and China; first, the trade for 
furs; then the whaling industry; and later, the 
trade in hides and tallow. This last caused 
the establishment in New England of the shoe- 
manufacturing industry—leather came in by 
the shipload. As one writer explains: “American 
interest in California was first aroused by these 
New England merchant adventurers of the latter 
eighteenth and early nineteeth centuries, who 
transformed commerce into sheer romance and 
left behind them a record of accomplishment 
and daring that still survives in American 
tradition.” 

As previously mentioned, the Spanish-speaking 
people are of a race that does not change. Also, 
it might be said in the way of comparison, that 
the difference between the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon types is evident and unmistakable. 
Although the casual visitor may fail to discover 
them, Spanish homes and families are numerous in 
Southern California, some of which are probably 
as typical in habits and speech as before the 
American occupation. They quite naturally 
cling to their birthright and especially delight in 
simple native pastimes, generally associated 
with characteristic songs and dances with guitar 
or tiny orchestra for accompaniment. 

This brief summary of early events and the 
character of the people who laid the foundations 
will perhaps suggest the reason why California 
has enjoyed something of a unique place in 
the sisterhood of States. It will enable one to 
comprehend the significance of what might be 
called a reversion to type or revival of type which 
has been taking place during the past few years. 
This has resulted in the adoption pretty generally 
of the Spanish type of architecture, and stucco 
walls and tiled roofs abound throughout the city. 
To this tendency is also attributable the origina- 
tion of an annual festival, or, more properly, 
fiesta, that shall accomplish the purpose, as 
nearly as may be, of transforming the life of 
a modern city for the better part of a week to 
the days of Spanish supremacy. To the extent 
to which everybody participates depends the 
pleasure each derives. Santa Barbara is of 
Spanish origin, and in provincial days had been 
a favorite residential center; consequently, many 
families of that period are represented here 
today. These people, who take an active part 
in the program, lend an atmosphere of reality 
which, with correct interpretation of dress, 
manners, and customs, has caused travelers to 
remark that the fiesta is very like what may often 
be seen in Spain or Mexico. It is rather unique— 





this idea of Americans actively forwarding a 





celebration of a purely foreign nature—a good 
indication of the tolerance and good will that has 
come to possess our citizenship. 

Something of the fiesta itself might be of 
interest. It is acommunity affair. Everybody 
is expected to lend a hand—at least, to help 
make up the audience and enjoy himself. Besides 
the nucleus of Spanish-Mexicans referred to, 
considerable numbers of both men and women— 
and practically all the children—are persuaded 
to dress in Spanish costumes and continue 
wearing them throughout the fiesta period. 
The effect of it all can be imagined when such an 
assemblage takes place at the theater and the 
many other public and private entertainments 
constantly going on. For these few days, all 
is changed into a world of gayety, color, and 
strange happenings. The shops, too, are appro- 
priately decorated and the salespeople colorfully 
garbed. 

A special feature consists of various incidents, 
more or less spontaneous in their nature, which 
may happen any old time as you turn a corner. 
A strolling player is leaning against a wall 
strumming his guitar. A boy is driving a donkey 
and selling fruit. Some lovely seforita is 
dancing to the music of guitars and perhaps a 
violin, and is surrounded by a group of onlookers. 
Suddenly the music of a serenade causes you 
to pause, although you may not discover the 
source; and there is much else of a similar nature. 

As to the principal events, one begins with 
a visit to the old Mission in the quiet of a moonlit 
night—this last has been arranged for—where 
the brown-robed padres provide a program and 
dispense hospitality exactly as was done in the 
early days. At that time, all events of a public 
nature took place at the Mission—games, 
contests, and general merry-making as well as 
religious ceremonies. Next day, perhaps, all 
gather for the parade, and assuredly, one might 
go far to see a better one. Several divisions 
illustrate the different epochs of California 
history, but in quite an original way. Suffice 
it to say that in equipment, costuming, and the 
various important events represented all conform 
to the facts and traditions of history as closely 
as possible, besides having certain humorous 
aspects. 

A pageant which takes place in the open 
stadium and which is witnessed in the evening 
with special lighting-effects is an interesting 
presentation of the gay life at an old-time Spanish 


country home, or hacienda. A temporary 
stage-setting represents the home, together 
with several outbuildings. On a distant hill 


behind the stage-setting is a representation of 
the Mission. Suddenly horsemen begin to file 
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CABALLEROS AT THE MISSION 
MUSIC FOR STREET-DANCING 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


FOLK DANCING IN THE COURTYARD 
STAGE-COACH DAYS 








along in front, silhouetted against the building, 
and they can be seen winding their way down 
the trail to join the festivities. Distance and 
the night lend enchantment. These horsemen, 
or caballeros, as they were called, are an important 
and spectacular feature throughout the fiesta. 
The horses are especially picked—splendid, 
blooded creatures—some of them trained to 
circus tricks, and ridden usually by skillful 
Spanish or Mexican horsemen appropriately 
garbed, the saddles and equipment richly orna- 
mented with silver trimmings. So indispensable 
was the horse in former times that it is said 
the caballero mounted his horse just to cross the 
street. But to return to our pageant. A 
wedding is to take place. The guests begin to 
arrive on horseback and in the sort of horse- 
drawn carriage that preceded the automobile. 
How we have progressed! However, it must 
be remembered that the carriage up to 1846 was 
a very modern vehicle, brought around the 
Horn in ships and possessed by only a few notable 
people. ‘The solid wheel-cart, or Spanish careta, 
drawn by oxen, one might imagine fairly suitable 
for freight, but, strangely enough, this rough 
vehicle was usually the only means of travel, 
aside from the horse. Entertainment for the 
guests consists of dances of the period, folk 
songs in Spanish, and games and music, of which 
the people are fond; and, as to style, something 
reminiscent, perhaps, of the opera “Carmen’’. 
As the guests depart, masked highwaymen 
exemplify a genuine, old-time California holdup 
of the stagecoach. Perhaps this will give in some 
measure a general idea of Old Spanish Days 
Fiesta. And so back to earth and everyday life 
and work. 

The modern machine age has superseded 
much that was picturesque in the life and institu- 
tions of our people. Probably we should be glad 
and thankful for all these manifold blessings— 
it all depends upon what constitutes happiness 
from the individual standpoint. In recent years, 
I think some of us have been a little perplexed 
in “keeping up with Lizzie” and in trying to 
enjoy it; but we shall always have recourse to 
some little journey to foreign parts or to stage 
something like this fiesta—lest we forget! 

As to the photographic side of the story, one 
naturally looks for excellent material upon such 
an occasion, especially for character-study and 
genre-work. However, I cannot hope to give 
more than a suggestion of its scope. Aside from 





formal studio-work, this kind of picture, if one 
desires unconscious poses, must be captured on 
the wing, in snapshot fashion, and with quick 
decisions, for the change is constant and the 
Some expose a lot of 


result a little uncertain. 











film and trust to lucky stars that a few will be 
worth-while—perhaps it is the only way, as Dr. 
Pardue himself has said. In a public place, 
if one requests someone to pose, about the best 
one can look for is a picture of the costume, with 
the wearer staring at the camera. Nine out of ten 
will unconsciously do this, if not persuaded to do 
otherwise, perhaps because it is natural to look 
at the person with whom you are dealing. I 
asked some little girls on one occasion to please 
smile a little and look at the Mission. They 
immediately sobered up and looked straight at 
me. This is the usual thing; but occasionally, 
of course, a subject or group is amenable to 
suitable posing. With a little patience, the girls 
might have been managed; but in the excitement 
of a public place, one is afraid the subject will 
escape. Perhaps you have had a friend pick up 
a picture and say, “Something very good might 
have been made out of that material’, and, 
knowing the circumstances, you feel very keenly 
it is not soeasy. But if such problems of human 
nature, as well as others, were always very 
simple and easily disposed of, then photography 
would lose half its appeal. It is the difficulties 
connected with any game that make it worth 
playing. 

Referring for a moment to Samuel F. Racine’s 
article “A trip through Wonderland—The 
Canadian Rockies” (PHoto-Era, June, 1929), 
mentioned previously, I was interested in the 
writer’s experience with negative material. 
In my own case, I had used plates for a con- 
siderable number of years; and, irrespective of 
brand, had always been troubled with those 
tiny pinholes, sometimes in flocks, all over 
the negative. Of course, I supposed these to 
be caused by dust that had settled upon the 
plate, until I made an experiment one day, 
under a magnifying glass, that about convinced 
me some of the pinholes, at least, were absolutely 
clear glass which the emulsion had not covered, 
possibly owing to tiny bubbles when the glass 
was coated. If light was obstructed by a particle 
of dust, the pinhole resulting should still be 
covered by the transparent emulsion, if the 
coating was perfect. Here is a chance for some 
experiments. Furthermore, for the past few 
years I have been using cutfilm, which is handled 
identically the same as the plates—same outfit, 
same developer, and so on; but the film is entirely 
clear of pinholes. At least, this defect appears 
so seldom as to be of no consequence. What 
bearing has this on the case of the plates? 
Undoubtedly, dust and other foreign matter, 
such as particles of cardboard from the box, 
will cause this mischief, and necessary pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid it. 
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A HANDSOME PAIR 
STROLLING PLAYERS 


In the matter of developing, fixing, hardening, 
and washing cutfilm, it would be suicide in my 
case if the directions—accompanying the film— 
for tray-development were to be followed. This 
refers to constant handling and changing a pile 
of film from one end of a tray to the other. 
During the warm-weather season, gelatine film, 
even before development, naturally becomes 
softened. In the course of developing and fixing, 
possibly one succeeds in getting the right temper- 
ature, although it is not always easy; but running 
water will usually cause more or less softening 
of the emulsion, as well as the gelatine coating 
on the back. When in this condition, the 
slightest contact from the corner of another 











RIDING DOUBLE 
THE CARETA 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


film will cut a furrow; and, whenever the warm 
fingers remain a few moments in contact with 
either side of the film, a congestion of some kind 
takes place—I believe it is called reticulation. 
Anyway, it spoils the negative. After handling 
this film a couple of hundred times, as directed, 
even with care, I should look for some pretty 
ragged negatives. Those who use the tank- 
developing system will of course not experience 
trouble of this kind, and the following relates 
to tray-development. It is in general advisable 
to avoid, as far as possible, touching the film 
on either side or allowing the fingers to remain 
in contact. Do not handle the film by pinching 
between the fingers at one point, but hold it with 
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a slight pressure from opposite edges, allowing 
the film to buckle a little. If too large or incon- 
venient for one hand, use both. In my case, I 
develop four at a time, quarter-plate size, 
314 x 414, in a 6144 x 81 tray; but they are never 
piled one upon another. With a film in each 
of the four corners, the tips of the fingers of one 
hand are so placed between as to keep them in 
place and prevent overlapping as the tray is 
tilted occasionally in the process, virtually the 
same as if a single plate occupied the full space. 
If proper care is to be given each negative, four 
is quite as many as should be developed in one 
batch. The tray for fixing is sufficiently large 
to accommodate the films without overlapping 
and requires no attention until fixing is complete. 
I use a special washing-box; but suffice it to 
say that the films are separately placed and are 
not touched or handled during this part of the 
program. Sometimes they advertise a product 
“Not touched by human hands”. Well, it’s 
something like that. A hot-weather problem, 
you will say; but if these cutfilms are to be kept 
free of defects, it will be equally good practice 
at all times. 

And while we are still in the darkroom, it 
might be well to mention the convenience of 
a pendulum-timer for the purpose of accurately 
timing print exposure. As the best negatives 


are the result of correct exposure, so with prints, 
especially where the run of negatives varies 
as to quality. Stop guessing at it, and secure 
the right exposure by using test-strips for each 
different negative. The principle involved in 
this timing-method is that a small weight 
attached to one end of a string ten inches in 
length and supported from a point will make a 
double swing-back to the starting point in just 
one second or a half-second for each swing. 
Try it yourself. For the weight, I use a garment 
button made of some composition which is 
spherical in form, with a diameter of three- 
quarters of an inch and which weighs about 
one-quarter of an ounce. The ten-inch measure- 
ment should include this weight. In use, a wire 
strut is attached to the wall behind the darkroom- 
lantern and extends forward over the top suf- 
ficiently to permit the timing-device, when 
suspended from this support, to swing in front 
of the lantern. I use a two-way fixture with 
connecting cords, one of which supplies constant 
light in the lantern, while the other is white light 
switched on and off for making the exposure. 
All is arranged on the bench in close proximity, 
so that the passing seconds can be counted in 
front of the lantern as the other light is manipu- 
lated for the exposure. I have found this timing 
system very satisfactory. 


Tripods, Tilting-tops, and Such Things 


PERRY D. FRASER 


, Co F one wishes to photograph small 
bed objects—insects, or parts of mecha- 
ems) nisms, for example—try this old- 
time wrinkle: Line a box of any 
handy size with black paper, place 
a large sheet of clean glass over its open—upper— 
side, place the object on the glass, and with 
the box on the floor under the tripod, in good 
light, set up the camera on a tilting tripod-top, 
axis of lens vertical. In focusing, the box may 
be pushed this way or that with one’s foot until 
centered with relation to the focusing-screen. 
If the box is too far away, it is simpler to put 
blocks of wood or another box under it than 
to readjust height of tripod. Naturally, the 
object photographed will throw no shadow. 
Photographing an object of goodly size, placed 
on a blanket or a sheet of Manila paper on the 
floor, with the camera vertical on tilting-top 
on an ordinary tripod, is often difficult. In this 
position the camera is not far enough away to 





compose the image of a subject three or four feet 
long on a quarter-plate screen. A wooden box 
18 to 24 inches long offers possibilities. Bore a 
quarter-inch hole in each end. Stand box on 
tripod-top, push tripod-screw through hole, 
and attach a nut on end of screw inside the box; 
then set the screw up tight. With a spare 
tripod-screw pushed through hole in top of box, 
attach tilting-top, and set up camera, which will 
now be six or seven feet from your object on the 
floor. In focusing, stand on another box or 
on a chair. 

This makeshift device is quite rigid, even 
with a large camera. One saves a lot of time 
in composing the picture when the objects may 
be shifted about on the floor instead of readjust- 
ing camera or tripod. Guns, fishing-rod parts, 
and such articles—long but not wide—are 
peculiarly difficult to photograph, if they are 
placed on end and leaned against some support. 
On the floor they may be leveled by putting 
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small articles under them in order to get the 
desired profiles, and they will stay put instead 
of toppling over at a critical moment. As the 
camera is placed directly over the group, the 
screen may be adjusted with a small level; or 
lacking that, a marble or a steel ball, Using 
the proper color-filter and panchromatic plates, 
and with a couple of sheets of paper supported 
in positions to best reflect light, one may repro- 
duce the grain in a gunstock, the small details 
in fishing-rod joints, and so on, very satis- 
factorily, getting the proper color-relations. 
If a floodlight be used, it may be adjusted for 


best results, or moved about during the exposure. 

The old war-time Graflex tripod is fine for 
this sort of work. It is short, but so rigid that 
one might use it for a stool; hence it may be used 
with an extension of any reasonable height. 
I have used one of these old tripods with an 
extension made from a piece of 2x6 plank 
with boards nailed on the ends to take the tripod- 
screws. A box of proper height would have 
been more serviceable: but none was at hand. 

Raising the tripod by means of three boxes 
placed under the legs may be as good, provided 
one has the boxes at hand. 


We Bag a Lion with a Graflex 


E. P. FLEMING 


T was a beautiful road. Smooth, 
wide pavement, gentle grades, easy 
curves, and a lovely picture at 
every turn. Torn between con- 
flicting desires, the snapshooting 
motorist hastened on towards his destination, 
while the motoring snapshooter made many a 
stop to record some especially enchanting vista; 
and at the same time telling his wife that some 
day he would travel that road afoot so that he 
could make pictures to his heart’s content. 

We hate signs—except when we think we may 
be on the wrong road—but here is an interesting 
one—‘‘Lion Farm 14 mile”—something a little 
bit different, even in a land of many strange 
ways of making a living. Another turn in the 
road, and there appeared a building profusely 
decorated with paintings of lions in different 
postures. No mistaking the place. The photo- 
graphing half of our expedition was not par- 
ticularly interested in lions—our thoughts were 
principally of landscapes and the next stop— 
but the wife, right as usual, thought the place 
worth investigation. Thus we soon found 
ourselves walking down a path marked, “This 
way to the Lions’’. 

The faithful Graflex was duly in hand; for 
although we have visited many zoos and have 
wasted innumerable films in attempting to get 
a picture of something a bit more interesting 
than a flock of wires and bars, hope springs 
eternal, although our hopes of pictures this time 
were not so high. Our mind was yet dwelling 
on clouds and mountains and majestic lone 
oak-trees in golden stubble fields. We did not 
want to look at a lot of signs reading “Danger, 








Keep Out’, and similar restrictions to the seeker 
after better views and viewpoints. 

Now for a word of explanation. My wife 
is a lover. of animals; all kinds of animals, large 
or small. She will devote hours to the painless 
capture of the predatory mouse and then carry 
him half a mile before releasing him to find 
his, way back to our pantry. When we go to 
the circus she must think I am Mr. Planter 
from the way she feeds peanuts to the elephants. 
The intermediate animals have the same fascina- 
tion for her: and we have never left a zoo but 
that she confessed a deep regret that she could 
not touch the lions. Always it has been my 
fear that she might succeed. 

Our path led to a wire and palm-frond pen 
about twenty feet in diameter, the same height 
and solidity of the pens we frequently see con- 
fining an adventurous two-year old child. 

“Baby lions’, breathed the wife, and we 
stepped up to look at the youngsters, and then 
stepped back. That pen contained no babies 
but was occupied by a full-grown male lion 
which dozed placidly in the shade of one wall. 
As we thrilled to the proximity of the great 
beast and wondered if he really belonged in that 
fragile enclosure, we were approached by a very 
agreeable young man who assured us _ that 
“Humpy” was a very friendly sort of a lion. 
In fact, he formerly made his living in a circus 
by allowing various trainers to put their heads 
into his cavernous mouth. 

Mr. Stevens, who, as he modestly expressed it, 
‘just works around here’’, proved to be a very 
interesting and accommodating individual. Just 
to demonstrate the friendliness of his chum, 
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“‘Humpy’’, he removed one side of the pen and 
persuaded the wife to enter and gratify that long 
suppressed desire to touch a lion—which was 
done without an unbecoming haste. Observing 
me hopping about with the Graflex, Mr. Stevens 
removed another side of the pen, induced 
“Humpy” to move to a better spot, posed the 
wife, and then shaded my lens while I pressed 
the lever; which is just about the utmost 
in efficient, voluntary assistance in my photo- 
graphic experience. 

We would have considered that an ample 
return for our twenty-five cent admission ticket; 


Kid Graflex, who never before had had an 
opportunity to see a vaudeville act, and now 
got his eye between the bars for a good look. 

Then on to more cages and more lions, while 
Mr. Stevens discoursed concerning the lion- 
farming business and the habits of lions in 
general. It seems that there is considerable 
demand for good lions from circuses and zoos 
so that the lion-farmer has no trouble in dis- 
posing of all the lions he wishes to sell. A 
mature lion is worth from a thousand dollars 
upwards, depending upon his education and 
general tractability; and a three-months cub 





HUMPY FINDS ANOTHER FRIEND 


but there was more to come. Mr. Stevens 
led the way to a pen which contained three cubs 
about three months old. A three-months lion 
is considerable of a cat; but quite harmless and 
very playful. All of which we learned when one 
was brought out for our inspection and for the 
thrilled-to-death wife to hold in her arms, while 
the shutter clattered some more. 

Then to another cage which contained three 
magnificent, mature males. We were not 
invited into this cage—no regrets!—but Mr. 
Stevens entered the cage and put the inhabitants 
through their paces. It seems that this par- 
ticular trio comprised a vaudeville act and 
judging from the stunts we saw them do, it is 
an act worth seeing. It was also very nice for 
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brings about three hundred dollars. The lions 
raised in captivity are considered much more 
valuable than those captured in the wild state, 
as they are usually better physical specimens— 
due to selective breeding—and are easier to 
handle. As to their habits—opinions vary. Mr. 
Stevens apparently has no fear of the animals, 
only a wholesome respect which is evidenced 
by careful handling of his charges. We have 
seen other lion-farms; but we were very forcibly 
impressed by the fact that the animals on this 
place were the most contented and friendly 
lot it has been our good fortune to see anywhere. 
The men seem to have a genuine affection for 
the animals and we like to believe the lions 
understand and reciprocate the feeling insofar 
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AN ARMFUL OF KITTEN 


as they may. Most assuredly, we can not 
imagine a nicer, cleaner place in which to live, 
if our next incarnation on this sphere is in the 
form of a lion. 

After looking at some thirty lions, a variety of 
miscellaneous animals other than lions, having 
a peek at a mother lion and her cub of a few hours; 
and otherwise enjoying ourselves immensely, 
we arrived at a large arena where a very capable 
appearing man was working with a large male 
lion. The man was Mr. Goebel, the proprietor 
of the farm, and the lion was introduced as 
“Caesar”, star performer of the lot and well- 
known movie actor. 

Then came the big thrill of the day. Mr. 
Goebel suggested that a good picture could be 
made by having me come in the arena and feed 
“Caesar” a piece of meat while the lady made 
the picture of the proceedings. Yes, Mr. Goebel 
would furnish the meat—‘‘Caesar” wouldn’t 
have to pick it off my frame. A rapid mental 
check-up accounted for all insurance premiums 
being paid up. A good look at Mr. Goebel 
inspired a whole heap of confidence in him, 
if not in ourself. “Caesar” looked very large, 
but not unfriendly, and our reputation with the 


wife was at stake; so with a silent prayer of 
thanks that we had been fashioned in a dis- 
tinctly skinny mold, we stepped into the arena 
to do our Daniel. It was all very simple— 
“Caesar” was perched on a high pedestal— 
Mr. Goebel gave me a piece of meat and 
instructed me how to give it to the big cat. 
I did as directed, except that I did not give the 
meat to “Caesar’—he took it—and the lady 
behind the camera snapped the shutter at the 
proper moment. Here, however, enters the 
tragedy in our little story; for, though I will 
maintain with my last breath that I was no more 
afraid of “Caesar” than of our own tabby cat, 
vet, there was something which caused me to 
forget the habit of years and the tab on the 
fimpack was not pulled out. Net result— 
a perfect example of double-exposure which 
completely obliterated conclusive evidence of 
one of life’s great moments. Someday I am 
going up there with a false beard, so he will not 
know I am doubling up on his good nature; 
and, maybe, we can get Mr. Goebel to let us 
do it all over again; and we will take at least 
four cameras so there can be no slip next time. 


bl 
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JUST A BABY 





One more attraction awaited us—a tiny two- 
day cub for the wife to rhapsodize over—a soft, 
little ball of fur which showed no indication of 
ever growing into an awe-inspiring beast such 
as we had just left. And by convincing the wife 
that forty miles is too far to walk carrying a 
lion, and that the only way we could get him 
just then was by leaving the car in exchange, 
we managed to get started once more before 
we owned a lion. I am very thankful the farm 
is too far from home for my wife to drive or I 
would probably find that cub in the house one 
of these days. 

Once more on the road, we had thought for 
nothing but the place we had just left, the 
many new and very interesting experiences 
we had there; and most of all, the remarkable 
quality of the men who conduct the place. 
Finer fellows we have never found; and the 
lengths to which they will go in assisting one 
to get a picture is nothing short of marvelous 
to one who has had to struggle for most of 
his unusual pictures. Each visitor apparently 
receives the same attention as would an old 
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friend; and when you leave you are, indeed, 
a friend. Good Service is common enough; 
but such treatment as these gentlemen accord 
one is more than service may ever hope to be. 

My pictures are not the finest possible by any 
means. I lay claim to no pictorialist’s ability; 
but to us they are very interesting, and anyone 
who uses a camera will be able to get pictures 
there which will be exhibited with pride when- 
ever he can get someone to look. There are 
opportunities for the pictorialist which we 
believe are to be found in no other place; for 
the King of Beasts makes a very impressive and 
unusual sitter and there you have every con- 
ceivable assistance in getting the picture you 
want. So, be you pictorialist or just plain 
snapshooter, if Fate should set your wheels on the 
beautiful Ventura Boulevard, northward from 
Los Angeles, drive through forty miles of most 
entrancing scenery to Thousand Oaks, and 
there you are at Goebel’s Lion Farm where you 
may make unusual and interesting pictures 
till your shutter-finger is worn down to a stub 
and all your films are exposed. 
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THE FRONT DOOR 


YOCK L. CHU 
IRISH SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1929 


Two Chinese Pictorialists 


NICHOLAS HAZ, F.R.P.S. 


) eee a eS NE seldom sees Chinese names in 
es y catalogs of international salons, 


while Japanese names are quite 
rey 


sonal Of all Oriental arts, 

the Chinese is not only the oldest 

and most versatile but the most original. Chinese 
art is the mother of the much younger, more 
lively, and equally glorious Japanese arts. Yet 
the photography of the Chinese has never 
achieved special distinction among other nations, 
while the Japanese have climbed to particular 
prominence, especially as amateur pictorialists. 
Chinese art is taking a very long nap, for we 
are certain that she is not dead. She will wake 
up sooner or later and outdo all her past per- 
formances and will make the Japanese look to 






© 


their laurels. When she begins to make up 
for the past times, she will find a new means to 
work with, unknown in her great past—namely, 
photography. She also will find a number of her 
sons ready with all the knowledge and experience 
necessary to establish her position among the 
others. They will be the Chinese pictorialists 
who have been trained in other countries, while 
China was getting ready to live her modern life. 

Work of Chinese photographers at present 
is so rarely seen that when the Lord Mayor of 
London and the president of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society opened this year’s exhibition, 
they both remembered the Chinese pictures to be 
found in that Salon because of their appeal. 

The two young men whose work they spoke 
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about are Yock L. Chu and Kwang Szein Mei, 
both of New York. They are studying here, at 
present, to get ready to teach photography in 
China at some future date. Both are professional 
photographers, who are using their free time to 
take courses in the Brooklyn Institute of Photo- 
graphy, to make prints for salons, and to instruct 
Chinese amateurs in the only and one Chinese 
Camera Club in this country, which they have 
founded themselves. Yock L. Chu has been 
elected the president and Kwang Szein Mei the 
vice-president. 

This remarkable club was begun with twelve 
members, and a hard-working ambitious crowd 
they are! They meet at Mr. Chu’s studio in 
Chinatown, where they not merely listen to 
lectures and watch demonstrations, but are 
making pictures. 

The founders have exhibited their pictures in 
different international salons, Mr. Chu having 
been accepted in more than a dozen of them. 
Mr. Mei has two prints in the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s recent salon, which is the 
numerical limit for one exhibitor. Mr. Chu has 
sent pictures for only ten months past for these 
exhibitions, and three juries have found his prints 
good enough to reproduce in the catalog. His 
pictures speak for themselves. His poetic, 
lyric conception, his rhythmical, harmonic, well- 





KWANG SZEIN MEI yocK L. CHU 


balanced composition, his expert technique and 
clean-cut make-up of the finished print make him 
popular with the juries. They probably admire 
also his choice of models. He is lucky, being able 
to pick them from a multitude of exotic beauties 
and interesting old characters of Chinatown. 

The example of these two young men is suitable 
to bolster up any faltering courage. We know 
how Chinese young men are hampered in many 
ways in this country. Yet what success they 
have achieved, and in such a short time! There 
is a lesson in this. 





Or what great importance is courage in a 
business career! Too often the only difference 
between abject failure and great success may be 
summed up in this one word. 

Good ideas are frequent. Splendid plans for 
organization or improvement exist in nearly every 
human mind. But because of lack of courage, 
many fail to work out the good idea or to carry 
their excellent plans to successful conclusion. 

They fear their judgment or their ability. 
They fear failure and the scorn of the world. 
How are they to know the soundness of their 
judgment or the power of their ability without 
trial? The world has no scorn for a man who 
fails, if he keeps on trying. The Boston Mail. 
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Photographing “Sir Donald”—King of Buffaloes 


Cc. J. GREENLEAF 


JST men seem to have something 
of the murderer in their make-up. 
To a person who has something 
of the merciful in his composition, 
it seems strange to see how merciless 
the average good man, the loving father and 
husband, can be to dumb and helpless birds 
and beasts. There used to be millions, even 
billions of passenger pigeons. For the last 
fifteen years there has not been one of them 
living. The United States Government has 
offered a reward of $10,000 for a single pair, 
and all in vain. Wise and humane people are 
compelled to use every art and great amounts 
of money to preserve even a remnant of the 
game animal or bird that used to be so very 
plentiful when I was a boy, some seventy years 
ago. 

The buffalo were following the pigeon at a 
rapid rate. It is said that a quarrel between 
two half breeds is all that preserved the last 
of these great animals. And they used to roam 
the vast plains in millions! The advent of the 
great railroads spelled their doom. It has been 
said that every one of the railroads that now 
span the continent, was built on buffalo meat. 
And later, the long trains brought the hunter 
and the settler; and all seemed to live by, and 
through, the slaughter of the buffalo. 

Among the first to realise the danger of their 
entire extinction, were the really big men who 
financed and pushed the building of the great 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. These men knew 
the buffalo and the slaughter that was wiping 
them out of existence, and they took practical 
means to save the remnant of the vast herds. 
Near the village of Wainwright, Alberta, they 
enclosed a tract of land containing one hundred 
and sixty square miles, surrounded by a galva- 
nised wire-fence—not barbed wire—nine feet 
high, and surrounded this with a plowed strip 
in order to protect it from fire. And here they 
gathered the little remnant of the millions that 
used to roam over the great prairies of all the 
West. 

Some twenty years ago, I was commissioned 
to make photographic views for the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and Sir William Van Horn, 
President of the road at that time, urged me to 
get some pictures of the buffalo in this park. 
I found it to be a wonderful place, just adapted 
to the wild life gathered there, and carefully 
protected by members of the famous Canadian 








Mounted Police. The buffalo herd, if herd it 
could be called, consisted of a few young buffalo, 
some cows and “Sir Donald” at the head of the 
herd. Imagine, if you can, what a fence meant 
to such a buffalo as the one pictured here. 
Nothing had ever stopped or stayed the great 
herd. They swam or forded rivers, plunged 
through forests, toiled over snow-capped moun- 
tains, faced blinding blizzards as no other living 
thing has ever done, blocked the great railroad- 
trains so that not a wheel moved for hours— 
and here was a fence, bull strong and horse high! 
Look at the picture for a moment and try and 
realise what a mighty beast he was. The average 
buffalo weighs from a thousand pounds, up to 
two thousand in some cases; but this one weighed 
nearly three thousand pounds and he was not 
fat. When he sullenly faced me with his great 
stern face and head, his blazing eyes holding 
lurid gleams of red and yellow in their sullen 
depths, the gleaming horns, too small for his 
great bulk, the mighty shoulders from which 
fell a great mass of coarse hair—all this gave him 
the appearance of some fabled god from the 
animal world. He was as fierce as a grizzly 
and as majestic as an elephant. 

The buffalo never becomes tame. Even 
though he be kept in captivity for years and 
seems as docile as tame cattle, he suddenls 
may go “plum loco” and charge the very ones 
that have fed him. He is a moody brute and 
never takes kindly to captivity. And while 
I was making the exposures, I was glad to know 
that two mounted policemen were, one on 
either side, ready to ride in between us, should 
his titled bullship take the notion to charge 
the man on foot and the machine that he was 
working as rapidly as he dared, and get results. 

All wild life of the plains despise the man 
on foot. When the man and the horse are 
together, they are entitled to some measure of 
respect; but when a poor, weak little creature 
comes along, stumbling on two uncertain and 
very slow legs instead of four—Charge! It is 
said to be a fact that “Sir Donald” was the last 
buffalo ever roped from a wild herd, and this 
was when he was a small calf. But this fact 
never reconciled him to imprisonment, and there 
were times when he plunged against the fence 
that might yield, but never broke. Some 
young and alien bulls had been introduced into 
the herd and they had proved factors of fierce 
buffalo discord. And some of his own sons 
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“SIR DONALD’ —KING OF BUFFALOES 


had dared to dispute his right to continued 
kingship. He could still conquer any one of 
them in single combat; but when they attacked 
in numbers, or one followed another with no 
period for rest from former conflicts—the pace 
became too fast for the old monarch. 

It is said that he passed thirty-three years 
in bondage. But while he stood alone, as I 
caught him—with the camera, I mean—I believe 
that his memory went back to the time when he 
could remember the great herd, the blinding 
dust, the sweet grass and the running water, 
all of which was so much sweeter than anything 
touched by man. Like an old gentleman sitting 
in the sunshine, I could imagine how he went back 
again to the one year of real life when he ran 
with the pure joy of the running, and as he stands 
drowsing in the bright September sunshine he 
forgets the hated fence, the fighting bulls, the 
fussy little photographer. The rumble of the 
distant train comes to his dulled senses; but 
he thinks it is the falling of the waters of the 
great Peace river, as they tumbled over the 
smooth stones at the old drinking-place, where 
the face of the white man had never been seen. 
The stamping of the horses of the police riders 
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which he so unjustly hates, is transformed by 
his dreaming into the beating hoofs of the unshod 
wild horses as they swept over the great plain 
like charging hosts of cavalry. And so—I 
almost hope that the end will come, not in peace 
and quiet; but in the fierce charge of provoked 
battle, and that “Sir Donald’ will be gathered 
to the mighty host that once roamed all of 
the vast domain known as The Great West. 


Gu 


I Love best to have each thing in its season 
doing without it at all other times. I have never 
got over my surprise that I should have been 
born into the most estimable place in all the 
world, and in the very nick of time. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 


THE most pitiable objects along the great 
highway of human advancement are the men 
who have lost all faith, who have dropped out 
of the forward movement, and who try to relieve 
their bitterness of heart by hurling vitriolic 
attacks upon those who, in their opinion, are 
still “‘chasing rainbows’”’. The Boston Mail. 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
IX—A Winter Hike 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


table. “All ready”, replied Ray, 
“except getting my lunch”. Ray 
hurried upstairs, and returned again 
in a moment carrying a package of sandwiches 
and a thermos bottle, which he placed in a 
pocket of his knapsack. “I thought something 
hot would taste good after tramping all forenoon, 
and Ill not notice the extra weight”, he explained. 

He went over his list again, checking over the 
articles as he read them. “Camera, tripod, 
extra films, exposure-meter, exposure record 
book, matches—guess I have everything. Let’s 
see, I believe I'll wear these amber glasses to keep 
the snow-glare out of my eyes. By the way, did 
you bring goggles for your lens?” 

“What do you mean—goggles’?”’ asked Bert. 

“Why, ray filters. I've been doing some 
reading on snow-pictures and find that ray 
filters are as necessary for a lens to see well in 
bright sunlight, when there is snow on the ground, 
as amber glasses are for the human eye. A ray 
filter sort of holds back the glare from the snow 
and gives the darker objects a chance to act on 
the film. Helps to prevent halation. And that 
reminds me, here’s a cone I made for your lens 
out of black cardboard. Thought you might 
forget it.” 

“Yeh, I have the filters; but what’s the card- 
board cone for?”’ asked Bert. 

“It’s to shade the lens and cut out cross- 
reflections on the snow, especially when you are 
working for shadows and make a picture partly 
toward the sun. Otherwise you would get glare.” 

Ray adjusted his knapsack, so that he could 
carry it in comfort. 

“T guess we're ready’”’, he said. 

It was March ‘“‘camera day”—the first Sunday 
in the month. The March lion had come a 
little early; and, as a result, several inches of 
soft snow had fallen and covered the ground 
and trees the preceding day. For a while it 
had looked as though the “camera day” would 
not be very favorable for hiking and making 
outdoor pictures, as the two camera enthusiasts 
had planned. But the sky had cleared that 
evening, and the morning was clear and frosty 
as the boys set out from the Wentworth home. 
Each was warmly clad, and they were soon 
making tracks in the deep snow with their 
high-topped boots. 








By the time the sun was an hour high the boys 
were well into the country, and the light was 
strong enough to cast long, dark shadows across 
the snow from every tree and drift and bush. 

“Boy, what a scene!’ exclaimed Bert, as 
the road wound between snow-covered pines. 
“‘Here’s where I make my first exposure.” 

In a moment he had his exposure-meter out 
and was measuring the light. ‘One twenty-fifth 
at F/8”, he read. “It seems to me as though 
that is about half enough for this early in the 
morning.” 

“IT imagine that is about right’, replied Ray. 
“Snow-pictures with the sun shining require 
about half the exposure that they would need 
without snow. You see, the snow reflects the 
light and makes it almost twice as strong. I have 
read that it is better to give underexposure 
rather than overexposure, if there is to be a 
chance taken either way, because long exposure 
tends to produce fog. It is like looking steadily 
at a snow-scene with your eye for a while. At 
first, you can see it plainly; but the longer you 
look, the more a fog seems to cover it. I imagine 
it is even worse in a lens, for whatever stray 
reflections may creep into the lens, the more 
time they will have to act on the film with a long 
exposure. 

“That’s where the ray filter will improve 
matters’, said Bert. “It seems to me that a 
ray filter should hold back many of the weak 
cross-lights.”’ 

“No doubt about that’’, said Ray. “I think 
Tll make most of my exposures with a com- 
paratively small stop, and then give enough 
time to ensure detail in the shadows. Dark 
objects and shadows against white snow are too 
contrasty already without making them more 
so by underexposing the dark objects. At least, 
that is the way I have it doped out. What I 
want is fair gradations of tone and not silhouettes. 
Then I plan to use a fairly weak developer, or 
one that is about normal strength, which will 
give the darker objects in the scene time to 
build up. It seems to me that snow-negatives 
should be developed just far enough without 
actually blocking out the highlights, because if 
they are overdeveloped the snow will look chalky 
white and lack texture. What do you think?” 

“Well, I really hadn’t thought about the 
developing end of it; but I suppose I should 
have, for exposure and development go together. 
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“OOH, GEE! 


DR. FREDERIC W. BURCKY 


HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS 


I believe you're right about using fairly weak 
developer, because I know that diluted developer 
gives detail and that is one thing we will need 
in the shadows. What do you say to making 
some experimental shots and developing them 
with different strength solution, just to see what 
different results may be obtained?” 

“IT think that would be a good thing to do, 
and we can keep the data on them in our exposure 
record book for future guidance. Say we make 
all of them of the same view and at the same 
time, so that the light conditions will be alike. 
We can make one each of under-, over-, and 
normal exposure, and develop them in diluted 
developer; another three like the first for develop- 
ment in normal solution, and still another three 
for strong developer. Then we might make four 
more with as nearly correct exposure as we can 
give, using a large stop and short time on the 
first, a small stop and long time on the second, 
which would give the same exposure, and one 
ach with a large stop and ray filter and small 


stop and ray filter, but with more time, of course, 
and develop those four in normal developer. 
There are many more combinations we could 
try, but that should be enough to give us a fair 
working guide.” 

“Tl set the Kawee on a tripod, and we can 
take all of them from right here”, said Bert. 
“Say, what’s the matter with that lens?” 

Ray took a look at the lens on Bert’s camera. 
“It’s fogged over with moisture. Evidently it 
got cold while you were walking over from 
your home and moisture condensed on it when 
you brought it into the warm workroom. We 
might as well clean it, for it would give us fuzzy 
pictures in that condition.” 

“IT should have left my pack outside’’, said 
Bert. “I> might have known what would 
happen.” 

“We'll have to be careful when we set our 
shutters and put on the ray filter and lens-shade, 
or the warmth from our hands may do the same 
thing’, said Ray. 
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In the course of a half-hour, the two friends 
were again on their way, admiring the beauties 
of the landscape and stopping now and then 
to make exposures of views that were especially 
pleasing for subjects. As the sun mounted 
higher, the day became warmer and more 
comfortable. 

“The hike would be well worth the effort, 
if we never made a picture”, said Bert, as they 
walked along. 

“It surely would’, agreed Ray. “I have 
been along here any number of times in summer, 
when it seemed that most of the views were 
quite commonplace. But today, with every- 
thing decked out in white robes—say, I should 
scarcely know they were the same views.” 

At noon the boys stopped in the shelter of the 
woods and kindled a campfire over which to toast 
their sandwiches. As the noonday sun cast 
a rather flat lighting on the landscape, the boys 
were in no hurry to finish their lunch. 

“I’ve been thinking about the finishing of 
today’s snow-pictures, and it seems to me that 
exposure and development are scarcely two- 
thirds of the process so far as obtaining a variety 
of results is concerned”, said Bert. “Of course, 
exposure and development are two important 
steps, but they are not the only things that make 
pleasing pictures.” 

**How’s that?” asked Ray. 

“Why, there are still the prints to be made. 
It seems to me that a right choice of paper surface 
and grade, and the proper developer to use with 
it, will go a long way toward producing gradation 


of tones, possibly even making up somewhat 
for what the negatives lack. I imagine that a 
soft grade of paper with a slightly rough surface 
would give good texture in the snow. At least, 
I intend to do some experimenting with those 
trial negatives we made until I get just the 
combination of negative and paper and developer 
I like.” 

“Tt looks to me as though we could spend 
several nights trying out different combina- 
tions’, said Ray. “I have a hunch that enlarge- 
ments on bromide paper might not be so bad; 
and especially if some of the negatives are too 
contrasty.” 

“Well, I guess we’d better be stepping along”’, 
said Bert. ‘“‘Let’s cut across this field and start 
for home a different route from the one we came.” 

“Tl tell you what Id like to do tonight after 
we get something to eat’’, said Ray. 

“What?” 

“Td like to take a stroll through City Park 
for a couple of hours and make some snow- 
pictures at night with the use of street-lights 
for illumination.” 

“That would be fun’, agreed Bert. “Then 
we'll have a regular developing bee one of these 
nights.” 

“Yeh, say about Wednesday night.” 


(We should like to show the results of the experimental 
exposures that Bert and Ray made on this trip, as well as the 
different effects that they obtained by using a variety of paper 
grades and developers. Lack of space prevents reproducing 
two or three dozen pictures, of course, but the experiment in 
exposure, development, and printing is one that every photo- 
grapher will find both interesting and helpful.—Eprror.) 


(To be continued.) 


Trying a New Camera on Interiors 
E. G. DENHAM 


IT is a fact—hardly disputed—that 
no two persons can expect to get 
identical results with a camera, 
as there are so many elements to 
be taken into consideration. This 
does not mean, however, that each cannot get 
good photographs; but there will be some differ- 
ence, even if too minute to be visible to the 
naked eye. 

The writer, an amateur, had been making 
pictures with an old style Eastman 1A Pocket 
Kodak, Anastigmat lens F/7.7, for about a year, 
when the unexpected opening up of a good news- 
paper market prompted the purchase of a No. 
3A, Autographic Kodak, with Kodak Anastigmat 
lens F/6.3 and Ilex Universal shutter. It was 





while spending the summer at Hendersonville 
in the western North Carolina mountains— 
widely known over the South as a summer 
resort. 

I had been obtaining very good results with 
the smaller camera, but I realised that larger 
photographs were more readily accepted. Being 
a newspaper editorial department man, I did 
not wish to venture strictly into photographic 
work, but sought pictures to illustrate articles 
written by Mrs. Denham and myself. 

Within a few hours after I purchased the No. 
3A Kodak, I was given several sincere sug- 
gestions as to how I might obtain best results, 
and the reader would be surprised at their vari- 
ations. For instance, a thoroughly experienced 
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EXTERIOR: ST. JOHN'S IN THE WILDERNESS 
E. G. DENHAM 


commercial photographer indicated that forty- 
five minutes would be required in making a 
time-exposure of the interior of St. Johns-in- 
the-Wilderness, a quaint old church at Flat Rock, 
a short distance from Hendersonville, because 
of the fact that the windows were securely 
boarded, except two or three. I managed to get 
three partly open, and despite the added handicap 
of much overhanging shrubbery and _ trees, 
which dimmed the light, the accompanying 
picture is the result of a three-and-a-half-minute 
exposure. It is true that this photograph is far 
from perfect; but considering that it is the first 
made by an amateur, with a new camera, and 
under circumstances inclined to be deceptive, 
I consider it a very fair achievement. Even in 
the face of laying myself open to the accusation 
of resorting to an alibi, I obtained an even better 
photograph on the same time exposure, eliminat- 
ing the shadow-reflections and slight blurs shown 
in the accompanying photograph; but on unpack- 
ing my films, I found that something had spilled 
on the negatives. This should be a warning to 


all amateurs to protect their negatives. I had 
run out of the original prints, and, as is usually 
the way, it was the best of the negatives that 
was among the spoiled. 

The second interior was a one-minute exposure 
in a fairly well-lighted room, and had to be taken 
surreptitiously, with but little time to prepare 
the camera. It was necessary to the story that 
I was writing that I get both mirror and stairway 
into it. I conceived the happy idea of photo- 
graphing the stairway from the mirror rather 
than directly. Fortunately, there was a Victrola 
handy at the very point in the room where it 
would do most good as a resting place for the 
camera. In the church I had used my metal 
tripod. 

The story was one of those typical haunted 
house themes, and the incident featured the 
ghost of a girl who was believed by the more 





INTERIOR: ST. JOHN’S IN THE WILDERNESS 
E, G. DENHAM 
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INTERIOR: HAUNTED HOUSE 


superstitious to walk down the stairway every 
night at midnight and gaze at herself in the 
mirror. The family was somewhat sensitive; 
so rather than come out and make an absolute 
request for permission to make the photograph, 
with the prospect of a flat turn-down, I snapped 
it while the telephone was being answered by one 
person and the front door-bell by the other 
occupant of the house, present at the time of my 
visit. After all, there were no ill-effects from 
publication of the photograph or the story, the 
family seeming to enjoy the spot-light, as their 
prominence was featured. 

The picture was made on the same day and in 
connection with the same story in which St. 
Johns-in-the-Wilderness was linked. 

The exterior view of St. Johns-in-the- 
Wilderness brought forth considerable praise 
because of the angle from which it was made, 
setting off the tower, as it does, in all its 
picturesqueness. 

The interior of the church was made at 11.15 
A.M., using stop 16. The reader will notice that 
the camera was placed very near the center of the 
church and that a great deal of detail was brought 
out, including the exposed rafter ceiling. Another 
noteworthy thing about the picture which 
appealed to the writer was the fact that the 
distant objects were brought out as clearly as 
the close-up pew ends. 

Stop 1 was used in the stairway-mirror interior 
view. The reader will note that the stairway 
photographed very clearly, as did the portrait 





E. G. DENHAM 


at the left of the picture. The light-reflection 
from the smooth surface of the center table was 
unfortunate; but the picture served its purpose 
and was used by quite a few papers over the 
South, as were the others. It was made about 
forty-five minutes following the photographs of 
the church. 

The exterior of the church was made at one 
twenty-fifth of a second on stop 11. 

After all, one can only keep on trying and 
learn from experience. As the writer stated in 
opening, he had been given any number of 
suggestions as to the time and stop for the St. 
Johns interior. Only one suggestion was for less 
than ten minutes. I was prompted to use the 
three-and-a-half-minute exposure by previous 
experience with my 1A Kodak. I believe that 
the results I have obtained should be considered 
as encouraging to all amateurs, as I have done 
virtually no studying of the scientific aspects of 
photography other than reading the booklet 
that came with the camera. This I find helpful 
to refer to from time to time. But, after all, 
I have found that, as in everything else, it is 
experience and practice that counts. 


Ir has been well said that no man ever sank 
under the burden of the day. It is when tomor- 
row’s burden is added to the burden of today 
that the weight is more than a man can bear. 

Contact. 
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Building the Darkroom 


J. E. BULLARD 


OT long after one first takes up 
photography as a hobby, he begins 
to feel the need of a darkroom. 
At the start, the bathroom may 
serve the purpose nicely; but, 
sooner or later, so much time is spent of an 
evening in the darkroom and so much equipment 
is accumulated that for both these reasons it 
becomes impractical to continue to use the bath- 
room. The kitchen will serve, if it is a large 
kitchen; but the tendency in modern houses 
is to make the kitchen small. 

All things considered, the cellar appears to be 
the best location in most homes for a place in 
which a darkroom may be fitted up at the least 
expense and at the same time have all the con- 
veniences and space desired. If the cellar is 
used, one may roughly finish homemade equip- 
ment for many purposes which it would not be 
practical to use to the same degree in any of the 
rooms of the house because it takes up too much 
space, is too unwieldy to move, and hasn’t the 
type of finish one likes to have where the equip- 
ment is seen by many of the people who visit 
the house. 

If there are laundry-tubs in the basement, 
the water-supply problem for the darkroom is 
at once solved. If the laundry-tubs are in a room 
that has already been partitioned off in the 
basement, then the darkroom is complete, 
except for providing some covering for the 
windows that will keep out the light. Perhaps 
the easiest way to provide these covers is to 
obtain some composition board, cut it the right 
size to cover the windows, nail it to a light 
wooden frame, and fasten this frame to the top 
of the window-sash with hinges and at the bottom 
with a hook. Just unhooking this cover makes 
it possible to swing it up where it will not interfere 
with the light coming into the basement. The 
same hook that holds the cover down may be 
used to hold it up, out of the way. 

In case the laundry portion of the basement 
is not partitioned off from the rest of the space, 
all the cellar-windows may be covered in the way 
suggested, thus making the entire space dark, 
or partitions may be built with pieces of two-by- 
two-inch timbers covered with composition 
board. It is well to use this composition board 
on the ceiling also, to prevent dust and dirt that 
has collected on and between the beams from 
falling when there is any jarring of the floor above. 

One difficulty that will be experienced in 
building these partitions will be making them 





light-tight where they come up against the wall. 
If the foundation is of stone, it is next to impos- 
sible to fit boards close enough to keep out the 
light. Even where the foundation is a concrete 
wall, difficulty is experienced. The easiest way 
to solve this fitting seems to be to place an 
upright as close as possible to the wall and then 
fill in the space between the wall and the upright 
with old rags, driving them in with a hammer 
and suitable pieces of wood until they are per- 
fectly tight. On one side, the composition-board 
wall can then be cut to fit the outside wall as 
closely as possible, so that when it is nailed in 
place it will cover the rags. A piece of board 
may be fitted reasonably close on the other side 
and nailed in place. In this way a perfectly 
light-tight joint can be made with the least 
effort. As a matter of fact, when the room is 
completed, if there are any cracks which leak 
light, they may be caulked with pieces of rags or 
a piece of rope pulled apart and used for filling 
cracks. 

Where the light-leak is between the partition 
and the floor, putty, concrete, patching plaster, 
or any other plastic material may be used. 
It is a comparatively simple matter to cut out 
all the light, so that very fast emulsions and 
panchromatic negatives may be safely handled 
in the darkroom. 

Two lights will be needed in the darkroom, 
in addition to those used in the enlarging- 
machine. There is probably a_ light-socket 
conveniently located in the room already. If 
there is not, there is surely one near by. The 
best way is to have permanent wiring done from 
this circuit or some other which can be tapped. 
Another expedient is to get a multiple plug and 
run several cords from the socket that is now 
installed. One will be needed for the darkroom- 
lamp. A good lamp for use when printing is a 
40-watt lamp surrounded with the red paper in 
which plates or cut films are wrapped. One bare 
lamp will have to be left, so that the laundry 
tubs can be used for the purpose for which they 
were installed, and also to give light when clean- 
ing up the darkroom, washing trays, etc. There 
also needs to be an electric-current supply to the 
enlarger. No darkroom is quite complete these 
days without means of making enlargements. 

Wooden platforms built to fit into the set tubs, 
and with their tops resting a few inches below 
the tops of the tubs, serve as an excellent support 
for the trays while developing is being done. 

A table or bench will prove a real convenience, 
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if not an absolute necessity. This does not have 
to be at all elaborate and can easily be made 
by anyone at all handy with tools. There should 
also be a cupboard or cabinet in which to keep 
all utensils. 

Unless the cellar is very dry and well ventilated, 
it is not well to keep stocks of paper and unex- 
posed negatives in it. It is better to have some 
place in some other part of the house for this 
stock. The finished negatives may also be kept 
in a drier part of the house. For a workshop, 
however, the cellar will serve nicely. One of 
the problems where coal is used for fuel is to keep 
the darkroom free of dust. By following the 
directions given to build the partitions, this 
problem is solved; because when the room is 
made absolutely light tight in the manner sug- 
gested, it is almost certain to be dust tight as well. 

If oil or gas is used for fuel, then the cellar will 
be so free from dust that unless it is used for 
other kinds of work than washing clothes and 
doing photographic work, there is really no need 
of building any partitions. Just darken the 
windows and use the entire space or as much 
as is desired for the darkroom. It is not likely 
that enough light will come from the furnace 
or boiler during the winter to cause any damage 
to emulsions that are exposed. If too much 
light is given off, it is probable that a black cloth 
curtain hung between the heating-plant and the 
place where the photographic work is being done 
will serve to shut off the light. 

One mistake that is likely to be made in fitting 
up a darkroom in the basement is that it will be 
made too small. Therefore, using the entire 
basement may prove a decided advantage. 
Also, it is cheaper and quicker to cover the 
cellar windows than it is to build partitions. 
The windows are small and there are not many of 
them. If one wants to keep the cost down to 
the barest minimum, and he has the use of the 
entire basement, he can cover the windows with 
cardboard. This, on light wooden frames, will 
serve the purpose almost as well as composition 
board. 

In case a room has to be constructed, because 
of the dust from the heating-plant getting into 
everything, or because other families -use the 
basement also, it is well either to make it as large 
as possible at the start, or build the partitions in 
such a manner that they can be moved to new 
locations in case it is desired'to enlarge the room. 

In case one does not own the house and may 
want to take the material away with him should 
he move, the partitions can be made in sections 
that are hooked together. It is then just a 
matter of unhooking them and taking them 
apart to move them. The sections should be 


small enough to handle easily, and to make them 
light tight where they come together it will be 
necessary to nail overlapping strips of wood 
to cover the light-leaking cracks that will develop 
if they are not present when the partition- 
sections are first constructed. It takes more time 
and costs a little more money to make the 
partitions in sections; but it makes it a lot easier 
to relocate them if they are made in this way. 

The original darkroom can then be made no 
larger than is absolutely necessary, and, as more 
equipment makes greater space necessary, more 
sections can be made, the old ones relocated, 
and the room enlarged. The size of the dark- 
room, therefore, becomes just as flexible as the 
size of a sectional bookcase. 

This method of construction, therefore, has 
some very decided advantages. It is not expen- 
sive or difficult to build the sections making up 
the partitions, and it is easy to move them or to 
change the dimensions of the room. 

At the floor, these sections should fit into a 
channel formed by nailing wooden strips on a 
two-by-four which lies on the floor. This two- 
by-four may be held firmly in position on the 
floor by drilling holes in the cement, into which 
spikes passing through holes in the two-by-fours 
fit. Some cement floors are so soft that spikes 
may be driven a short distance into them. 
Where this is the case, no holes have to be 
drilled; for if the spike goes a half-inch into the 
floor it will hold the two by four in place after 
the sections have been placed in the channel and 
their tops in a similar channel on a board fastened 
to the ceiling. If the cement is very hard, the 
holes may have to be made with a cold chisel. 

With the partition in place, the darkroom is 
ready to use; but one other thing should be 
done. A cement floor is always dusty unless it 
is given one or two coats of paint, so the dark- 
room floor should be painted. Suitable paint 
can be bought ready mixed at any paint-store. 
The first coat will take a good deal of paint, 
but the coats after this will require less. After 
the darkroom is completed, it will enable the 
photographer to do more and better work than 
he has been able to do without a workroom in 
which he can spend as much time as he desires 
without interruptions. 


At least one good thing can be said of mistakes. 
They bear witness to the fact that somebody 
tried. Better to have tried and failed than 
never to have tried at all. Better a winning 
score, plus mistakes, than errorless defeat. 

Boston Mail. 
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EDITORIAL 





Why Not U.S.A. Photographic Degrees? 


URING the past year we have noted with 

pleasure and satisfaction the large number 
of amateur and professional workers in the 
United States who have been honored by receiv- 
ing recognition from the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Some have received 
an A.R.P.S., and others, the coveted F.R.P.S. 
In either case, the recipients may well feel proud 
of their affiliation with a world-famous and 
honored photographic society. We hope that 
many other qualified workers will obtain the 
recognition of the Royal Photographic Society 
during the coming year. 

If we remember correctly, some time ago our 
good friend Sigismund Blumann, Editor of 
Camera Craft, had the vision to suggest that 
there might well be a photographic society or 
Academy in the United States with the power 
to bestow photographic degrees equivalent to 
the A.R.P.S. and F.R.P.S. of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, upon those amateur and profes- 
sional photographers, or other deserving persons, 
whose work in and for photography was out- 
standing. We do not remember what became 
of the suggestion; but, at any rate, so far as we 
know, the United States is still without a photo- 
graphic organisation with the authority to confer 
photographic degrees or titles. 

We are not in a position to say that there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of a degree-conferring 
photographic body in the United States. In 
some quarters, however, there are those who 
believe that a country which has so many leading 
photographic workers should be in a position to 
reward true merit without leaving all such recog- 
nition to our good friends overseas. Further- 
more, there are others who feel that it would 
be a splendid gesture of international good will 
for the United States to be in a position to bestow 
photographic recognition and honors upon 
amateur and professional photographers of 
other nations. 

There may be reasons for not having an 
organisation in the United States with the 
prestige of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain. If there are, we have not heard 
of them. It is not our purpose, at this time, 
to do more than bring up the subject, with the 
hope that there may be some constructive dis- 
cussion which will lead to definite decision for 





or against the idea. We see no need to attempt 
to duplicate the Royal Photographic Society 
in the United States. We believe that our lead- 
ing photographic organisations and their officers 
can evolve some form of National Academy 
of Photography which will be original and 
adapted to conditions in the United States. 
In short, recognition at the hands of the United 
States Academy of Photography could be made 
to be just as much desired as that of the acade- 
mies and societies overseas. 

Assuming for the moment that a National 
Academy of Photography—or call it what you 
will—is really founded, we believe that some 
provision should be made so that suitable recog- 
nition might be bestowed on those who would 
never think of applying for it. There are 
probably a large number of amateur and profes- 
sional photographers who could readily qualify 
for an A.R.P.S. or an F.R.P.S. in the Royal 
Photographic Society who are too modest or too 
busy to fill out the required blanks and send the 
required evidence of their photographic pro- 
ficiency. We believe that such men or women 
should receive recognition without having to fill 
out blanks and submit proof. In short, they 
should be quietly appraised by a special com- 
mittee, and if found to be worthy, receive a 
surprise in the form of recognition. An unsought 
and unexpected honor often has greater value in 
the eyes of the recipient than one which he 
must seek by application. 

There are a number of national organisations 
in the United States, such as the Society of 
Chemical Engineers, the National Academy of 
Design, and others which might serve as a 
tentative model for a National Academy of 
Photography. Some of the amateur or profes- 
sional photographic organisations now active 
might, by common consent, be designated as a 
degree- or title-conferring body for the United 
States. Obviously, it will require time and 
careful thought to work out a practical and 
truly effective plan. Nevertheless, if the idea 
is worth consideration, a way will be found to 
make it a reality. We believe that technical 
and artistic photography in the United States 
has reached such an important position that 
it may be further dignified and strengthened by 
a body which is empowered to give honor where 
honor is due. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErRA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proto-Era Picture Exuisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-purposes, 
free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photo- 
graphers of ability and in good standing—amateur or 
professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and_printing-process. 
Enclose return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed December 31, 1929 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


Charles Clayton, Jr. 
Howard Dine 
Dr. Max Thorek 








Honorable Mention: Arthur W. Ambler; Allan F. Barney; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; Karl Butka; Mary Callaghan; 
L. B. Canfield; Yock L. Chu; A. W. Clark; H. Paul Clifton; Beatrice M. Dine; Van F. Dunlop; Harry B. Fisher; 
E. P. Fleming; George W. French; Harry Friedberg; Olaf Furseth; George M. Gerhard; M. Gurrie; William L. 
Haemer; J. Hessenbruch; Zoltan Herezegh; J. Jackson; U. Stephen Johnson; Elaine H. Kern; Dr. Maximilian 
Kern; Dr. K. Koike; Alma R. Lavenson; Alexander Leventon; K. Matsuki; Henry M. Mayer; Edward McMahon; 
S. M. McNair; George Miller, Jr.; Helen E. Miller; Paul L. Miller; Robert R. Miller; John C. Moddejonge; I. A. 
Murphy; N. J. Nalawalla; Glendora Nichols; M. A. Obremski; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; A. J. Pandian; Melvin C. Parish; 
Clarence Ponting; Leonard Purin; Samuel F. Racine; Charles T. Ramsden; W. C. Sawyer; Henry Sill; Kenneth D. 
Smith; Howard L. Snider; Hubert Stead; Vincent W. Stelcik; Charles S. Strong; A. L. Tracy; Horace Tyzack; 
J. N. Unwalla; Carl Waite; Annie Watkins; William O. Yates. 
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GOYA 
CHARLES CLAYTON, JR. 
FIRST PRIZE —MISCELLANEOUS 
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Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAESTRO EGON POLAK 


DR. MAX THOREK, 
F.R.P.S. 


Second Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERIOR 


HOWARD G. DINE 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








Subjects for Competition—1930 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
‘Portraits.”” Closed February 28. 
‘“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 
*‘Miscellaneous.”’ Closes April 30. 
“Commercial Illustrations.” Closes May 31. 


Miscellaneous 


AGAIN comes the opportunity for our friends to select 
their own subject for the Advanced Competition. It 
has not yet been decided whether to make all compe- 
titions “Miscellaneous”. Whenever the matter comes 
to a head, there are many valiant champions who 
rise and insist that a specified subject for most of the 
competitions is best for the majority. - From actual 
returns by mail, we know that those who favor a 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.’’ Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.”” Closes October $1. 
“‘Water-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
““Miscellaneous.”” Closes December 31. 


specified subject each month greatly outnumber those 
who would make every competition “‘Miscellaneous”’. 
The picture we have used by way of an example of 
interpretation serves a dual purpose: it is a good 
picture and it carries with it the hint to speed things up 
to make this next competition equal the last one in the 
number and high quality of the prints submitted. Our 
competitions seem to be growing larger every month. 


A. H. Bearpstey. 





UNDER FULL STEAM 
EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


DR. F. F. SORNBERGER 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Begi s’ C ition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Prizes 
First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
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THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed 192 


prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS CERTIFICATE 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed December 31, 1930 
First Prize Walter Lipkau 
Second Prize : J. Daniels 


Honorable Mention: Roland F. Beers; Helen Campbell; Leland H. Croscup; R. E. Davies; H. Gilbert Fox; Harold 

Franklin; Ruth Franklin; Gladys L. Gilman; Lionel Heymann; M. Itoh; H. Kesseler; Arthur J. Lang; Charles S. 

Lively; J. D. MacGillivray; C. P. Martin; Erwin Marty; R. E. Midgley; John Adam Moore; Dr. Frank Novak, Jr.; 

Paul D. Payne; John R. Olson; Milson C. Raver; E. G. Royer; Rev. Benjamin F. Root; R. L. Saettele; L. H. 
Schneider; Thomas M. Thomson. 
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J. DANIELS 


‘aL CAER LA TARDE” WALTER LIPKAU SNOWBOUND 


First Prize—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION Second Prize—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








Berore a photographer becomes a pictorialist, he 
must have attained a degree of technical expertness 
which permits him to see his subjects in the terms of 
a finished print. Forgetting for the moment the 
anxieties as to the outcome of his exposures, his atten- 
tion is concentrated upon his subject, to best arrange 
it and focus it, in order to give the finest expression of 
the ideal he has in mind, and which moved him to make 
a picture. With some, the period of apprenticeship is 
longer than with others; depending, partially, we 
believe, upon the natural inclinations, and partially 
upon the opportunity to pursue the practice of the 
avocation. With others still, the mastery of technique 
has been acquired for a long time, when some incident 
occurs that arouses a talent which was latent, but 
unknown or even unsuspected, to the individual 
himself. In this latter case, it is often after maturity 
has been reached, and ability to use one’s mental 
energy for the development of sound conclusions is 
present. Then, indeed, progress is rapid. Awakened 
to the previously undiscovered powers within him, 
the artist goes forward rapidly, to pictorial successes. 

H. P. Herron seems to have been one of the latter 
kind, as he was using his photographic skill promiscu- 
ously and for purely utilitarian purposes, when, quite 
accidentally, he met one skilled in pictorial expression. 
It required but a touch, a hint, to open his eyes, and 
with avidity he responded to the proffer of assistance. 
Small wonder that his progress was speedy, in the new 
realm opened up to him; so that within a few short 
months he was capturing awards and then becoming 
a salonist. We are not surprised that he sings the 
praise of his new-found joy, and that he is proud to 
present to Puoto-Era readers his first salon print, 
**The Lake Hath Charms’”’; for it is a beautiful picture, 
strong in line and mass-composition, with lights and 
darks tellingly placed. The values are superb; in truth, 
the success of the picture is largely due to the dark, 
liquid quality of the water, and to the fine clouds. 
The former provides a strong foundation with rippling 
but translucent reflections, and the latter have the 
atmospheric and vaporous character so essentially 
necessary in this kind of subject. The principal 
lighting is centered upon the simple cottages, where it 
belongs, furnishing, by suggestion, the human-interest 
touch. The whole picture is vibrant with a summer 
sunshine quality, which the best landscape painters 
are wont to obtain on canvas. We do not hesitate to 
say, without flattery, that it has a romantic quality, 
which is present in pictures by Corot, Dupré, and 
Daubigny. Six salons have hung it, three European 
and three American; so that its success is well attested. 

Data: Made with 5x7 Graflex and Cooke F/4.5 
lens of,814-inch focus. Exposed 1/35-second at F/11, 
under K-1 filter, on Agfa filmpack, at 3 p.m. in August. 
Developed in Pyro and enlarged on Velour Black. 

Description of travel, and unfamiliar scenes, is of 
unfailing interest, and our interest is stimulated and 
kept alive by pictures of superior quality. The well- 
told and excellently illustrated story by Charles A. 
Harris makes appeal to lovers of travel or history. 

Pageantry is being so oftened enacted, in historic 


localities, that expert camerists have ample oppor- 
tunities to prove their skill, if they will but make the 
effort. Charles A. Harris has done so, and his pictures 
are a pleasant accompaniment to his article. ‘“The 
Landing of Cabrillo’’ is well executed, the story being 
told by the inclusion of the Spanish galleon at anchor 
in the distance. The two modern boats, both black, 
one near the second ship’s-boat at the left, and the 
other under the vessel, should be spotted out of the 
negative with opaque. This would add to historic 
truthfulness, as would the elimination of the modernly 
dressed sailor in the bow of the landing boat, by getting 
him ashore before making the exposure. The inclusion 
of the water-edge and bit of beach is just right. 

The group on page 125 is fine in technical qualities 
and very interesting in an illustrative way. It could 
not be better. We find the group of Caballeros on 
their white horses of special interest, and also the 
street-scene, below, depicting the Spanish costumes. 

Of still greater interest and pictorial value are the 
illustrations on page 127, because of the fact that 
emphasis is upon a few figures in each. ‘“‘A Handsome 
Pair” is the best, as the riders are entirely unconscious 
of the photographer, and their superb white mounts 
are very pleasingly caught in fine positions, both of 
their heads and of their feet. Good fortune favored 
the photographer in this shot. The old rule to have 
people “‘doing something” could have been well applied 
in “Strolling Players” and “Careta”. However, we 
must not be too critical. It is not easy to get subjects 
to pose. The technical work is of the finest. No data 
are available for this series, other than included in the 
article. 

“God’s Own Cathedral’, by Samuel F. Racine, 
which also provides the beautiful cover-picture, is 
another fine example of this artist’s work, and furnishes 
a fitting supplement to his articles in previous issues. 
The vertical composition emphasises the height of the 
magnificent trees. The title is well carried out, in 
the aisle-like opening, and the drooping branches 
bear strong resemblances to Gothic arches. The old 
masters of architecture did well to pattern their work 
after Nature, but the Supreme Architect of the Uni- 
verse has never been equaled by His human emulators. 

Data: Made in August; foggy; Carl Zeiss lens, at 
F/11. One-second exposure, on Agfa _filmpack; 
developed in metol-hydro-quinone and enlarged on 
Veltex. 

Bagging lions with a Graflex is a favorite sport now- 
a-days, but most “Graflexers” have to go to Africa. 
The Flemings, E. P. and Mrs., however, got theirs 
within motoring distance of home. We can well 
appreciate the opening paragraph of his article, having 
duplicated the writer’s experience to the letter. 
Landscapes generally “‘stay put’’, even though their 
expression is seldom duplicated; but lions grow old and 
moth-eaten appearing, while lion-kits are bound to 
grow. So, on the whole, we think Mr. Fleming did well 
to sidestep a quarter of a mile, for the purpose of 
photographing them. 

“‘Humpy Finds Another Friend”’ has quite a “jungly”’ 
look. Excepting Mrs. Fleming, we could well imagine 
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Friend Leo to be asleep in his own bedchamber 
Question: Did Mrs. F. think she could hold that paw 
down if Humpy wanted to raise it? 

On page 132, the two prints suggest a contest between 
Mrs. Fleming and “‘Steve”’ as to the cosiest way to hold 
a lion-kit. We shall not act as referee, but, by their 
expressions, it is a tie as to which is having the greater 
fun. In either case, Mr. Fleming scored a bull’s-eye 
(or should we say a lion’s-eye?) with his camera. 

The picture which appeals to the present writer most, 
is “Just a Baby’. It is a little gem of a sou- 
venir and we suspect that Mrs. Martin Johnson 
would have twinges of envy, should she ever come 
across this photograph. ‘“‘Page Mrs. Johnson!” 

Readers of PxHoto-Era have had several oppor- 
tunities to admire the work of Yock L. Chu, the 
eminent Chinese photographer of New York. Nicholas 
Haz, F.R.P.S., has now made us still better acquainted 
by his brief but illuminating article, and has also 
introduced to us Kwang Szein Mei, whose work we 
hope to see. 

“The Front Door” is a simple picture, but correctly 
lighted to emphasise the arch and door. The arch 
bears the highest light and the door the largest dark 
mass. The placement is perfect and the surrounding 
accessories and masses of halftone further accent the 
principal objects. 

In “Meditation’’, we believe we have the same model 
shown in a previous picture of Mr. Chu’s, but we like 
this one better because of its concentration of interest. 
The face of the exquisitely beautiful woman commands 
our attention. It is softly but firmly modeled, and 
the tone suggests, strongly, the olive complexion of 
the skin. Richly rendered, too, are the kimono, or 
scarf, and the fan. The thumb and finger are just 
enough in evidence to be effective and suggestive. 

“Oriental Collegian” is conventional, but effective. 
The modeling of the hat, face, and hand is wonderfully 
well done. We like the reflective expression of the 
face, which is complemented by the simple, semi- 
relaxed pose of the hand. A fine portrait, indeed! 

“His Resting Hour’’ has appeared in these pages 
before, having won second prize in the Advanced 
Competition. Readers are referred to the issue of 
a few months ago, where complete data and review of 
this picture will be found. 

The portrait of “Kwang Szein Mei’ is a straight- 
forward piece of work. As in all Mr. Chu’s portraits, 
the form of the head is strongly shown. Mr. Mei 
impresses us as an up-to-the-minute young man, of 
pleasing and friendly personality and keen mentality. 

If anyone has the idea that Mr. C. J. Greenleaf’s 
photographic experience was confined to Civil War 
times, he has only to read his present account of “‘Sir 
Donald” and be otherwise informed. But whether 
it be by pen or camera, the author always tells an 
engaging story. The sinister look in His Bullship’s 
eye is warning enough to keep at a safe distance. 
His shaggy forequarters remind us of warm buffalo- 
robes which kept our legs warm, when, as little boys, 
we went sleigh-riding. The hump over his neck brings 
to our mind the tales of that much-prized piece of 
meat, as told in the “Frank and Archie” series, of 
happy boyhood memory. 

“Ooh, Gee!” says the wee Chinaman, and no wonder! 
with the dangerous beast just behind him. Dr. 
Burcky has produced an effective pattern picture of 
modernistic design, in three tones—possibly four. 
The effect is quite startling at first glance, but we are 
getting used to these strong contrasts. They seem to 
be typical of our “jazzy” time. Perhaps a little 
trimming at the bottom would improve the general 
effect. 


Data: Made indoors at night, with 4x5 R. Be 
Graflex; Graf Variable lens of 914- to 11-inch focus. 
Exposure, 30 seconds at F/16, on Eastman Portrait 
Panchromatic cutfilm. Developed in Glycin, in tank. 
Chlorobromide Novoflex enlarging-paper print. Note: 
Table-top exposure made with a round hole cut in a 
mounting-card, fastened about six inches away from 
a 250-watt bulb, in Burke & James Rexo, Jr., reflector, 
to re ——— effect. 

E. Denham’s account of testing out his new 
camera Oil prove of interest to many, being practical 
and clearly understandable. The print, “St. John’s 
in the Wilderness”, is from a well-selected viewpoint, 
but the lower third is too light for the top. More 
printing of that part of the negative would have 
made a_ better-balanced composition. The interior 
view of the same church needs more on the right 
included in the photograph. It is one-sided. Also, 
a much longer exposure seems to be indicated for the 
best result, especially in the woodwork overhead, and 
in the pews as well. “Haunted House” is a more 
suitable subject for lens-testing, having a flatter field. 
Here again, a longer exposure, or shorter development, 
would have made a more harmonious print. The 
divisions of the print into alternating white and dark 
strips is not in the interest of unity. All data are in the 
article. 

Alma R. Lavenson keeps well to the fore and is a 
consistent competitor. Her honorable-mention print, 
“Four and Twenty Blackbirds’’, is in a different vien 
from her usual style, but indicates her versatility and 
aliveness to new-style composition. A strong black 
mark; a few odd-shaped “‘gadgets”’ and radiating wires, 
in an unsymmetrical arrangement, against a suitable 
background—and—the blackbirds. That is all; but 
the artist got what she was after, as she generally does. 

Data: Made with Ensign Reflex, 344 x 414, with 
“a borrowed telephoto” lens. Exposure, 1/25-second, 
under K-1 filter on Gevaert filmpack at 4.30 p.m., 
in December; weak sunlight. Developed in M. Q. 
and enlarged on Velour-Black, Rough Matte. Clouds 
printed in from another negative. 

Once more we are obliged to doff our hats to the 
artistry of Alexander Leventon, whose portrait, “George 
Eastman”’ has been awarded honorable mention in the 
“‘Advanced Competition”. What Leventon can do 
with a small Graflex, in the way of portraiture in large 
sizes, is little short of miraculous. It causes one to 
speculate on the subject, and to wonder whether large 
cameras for portraiture are really necessary. The 
original enlargement, about 11x 14, might well have 
been made in that size, insofar as its appearance is 
concerned. As for the subject, the portrait discloses, 
through Leventon’s masterful handling, every quality 
for which Mr. Eastman is famous: well-shaped head, 
with plenty of brain-power; an abundance of executive 
ability and determination, as shown by nose, chin, 
and mouth; and alertness, indicated in the poise of 
the head and straightness of gaze. Yet, withal, the 
high forehead and finely-domed head indicate justice 
and benevolence. 

Data: Revolving-back Graflex, 244 x 344 and 6-inch 
Verito, F/6.8. Exposure, 3 seconds at F/6.3, by 
1500-watt light, on Eastman rollfilm, developed in 
pyro-soda, in tank. Enlarged on Velour-Black, buff. 


Advanced Competition 


THESE competitions bring out some of the pictorial 
giants’ work, and their best efforts are required to carry 
off first honors. Occasionally it is Greek meeting 
Greek, and this is the case in this month’s struggle. 
But Charles Clayton, Jr., is a mighty warrior and at 
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his best is hard to surpass. If there is one department 
in which he excels, it surely is in figure competition. 
He is evidently a student of the best masters of paint- 
ing, and his first-award print, ““Goya’’, would do honor 
to any of the arts. It is a triumph of all the finest 
qualities. The present reviewer finds no flaw in it, 
nor desires to do so. He can only admire the skill 
and finesse of the artist. Every last detail has been 
thought out, from base to head. One could write on 
and on about such a picture. The figure literally 
pulses with movement and grace; it fairly dances, so 
wonderful is the pose. The background, too, swirls 
in harmonious accompaniment. Such a model, too! 

Data: Made in studio, with 4x5 Korona view- 
samera and Verito lens, at F/8. Exposed one second 
by light of two 250-watt lamps, on Eastman Par-Speed 
cutfilm. Developed with Eastman powders and 
enlarged on Defender Veltex, white, single weight. 
Exhibited at Royal Photographic Exhibition, London, 
1929. 

“Interior”, by Howard G. Dine, is so perfect an 
example of that kind of photography, that criticism is 
barred out. Wecan but admire the skill which selected 
the point of view, time, and kind of day and lighting. 
The eye is led up the aisle to that beautiful Gothic 
chancel, and revels in the elegant details of ecclesiastic 
architecture, sufficient yet unobtrusive. 

Data: Made in New Britain, Conn., with 8x 10 
Eastman view-camera, fitted with Zeiss lens of 81-inch 
focal length, in November, at 9 a.m.; poor light. 
Exposed one hour at F/32 on Eastman Portrait Pan- 
chromatic film. Developed in A. B. C. pyro-formula, 
and printed on Athena, Grade C: (novices in interior 
photography should note the long exposure which 
was given). 

Third award goes to Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S. 
(his recently won title), for the strong character- 
portrait of ‘Maestro Egon Polak”, which is a piece of 
work handled in masterly fashion. With baton poised 
and eyes on score, the maestro is all concentration. 
The lighting is appropriately concentrated and brings 
the strong features into bold relief, and the background 
balances them all very well. The horizontal shape and 
line across the bottom are appropriate in suggesting 
a music-rack. 

Data: Made in studio by Haldorsen lamp. An 
exposure of 334-seconds was given, on Agfa Portrait 
Matte film. Development was in Amidol and enlarge- 
ment on Vitava Athena. A studio camera was 
employed and Cooke Aviar lens of 71-inch focus 
at F/8. 


Beginners’ Competition 


“Ax Caer la Tarde’, by Walter Lipkau, wins first 
prize. It is a well-chosen bit of landscape, finely 
executed, as is Mr. Lipkau’s wont. The leading lines 
are very good and the trees are in a strong position 
and of good decorative effect. The sky is especially 
fine, and pleasingly relieved with suitable clouds. 
Possibly about a 44-inch trimmed from the bottom, 
to take off the extra-light leaves, would not be amiss. 

Data: Made on a bright day in June at 5 p.m., with 
34x44 R. B. Graflex and Goerz Dagor lens of 
84-inch focus. Exposure 1/25-second at F/9, under 
2-times filter, on Eastman Commercial Ortho film. 
Development in M. Q. Enlarged on Mimosa brom- 
ide paper. 

“Snowbound”, by J. Daniels, is another good bit of 
work, and typical of our Northern winter weather. 
It is well composed and well photographed and is a 
creditable piece of work. A still larger print would 


further enhance its good qualities. The effect of driving 
snow is very fine, indeed. 

Data: Made in Brooklyn, N.Y., with 4x 5 Graflex 
and Joseph Schneider lens of 9-inch focus, at F/4.5, on 
Agfa filmpack. An exposure of 1/25-second was given 
in dull light in December, at 12 m. Developed in 
pyro-tank and printed on Velox. 


The photograph of the sound-effect of the word 
“Souvenir” is enlightening. It leads one to guess what 
sort of figure the pronunciation of one’s own name 


would record. 


Progress of the P. A. of A. Prize Contest 


Goop reports come from various parts of the United 
States and Canada on the progress made in organising 
the $20,000 prize contest of The Photographers’ 
Association of America. Newspapers in some of the 
cities will take up the contest and push it. 

In Newark, N.J., The Call will sponsor the contest 
and co-operate with New Jersey members of the associ- 
ation. In its Sunday artgravure section it will print 
photographs of mothers and children who enter the 
contest. Though the national association and the 
New Jersey members are offering prizes in the contest, 
The Call also has offered prizes and they will be awarded 
weekly, thus increasing the interest. The Ohio State 
Journal of Columbus is promoting a contest jointly 
with members of the Association in Central Ohio and 
will print photographs of mothers and children in its 
Sunday rotogravure section. The Toronto Star will 
conduct the contest in its section of Canada, working 
with association members. 

Newspapers see an exceptionally good opportunity 
to gain prestige, circulation, and advertising by co- 
operating with local photographers in conducting 
the contest. The usual expenses, often heavy for the 
newspapers, do not fall upon them in this contest. 
The national association will pay the national prizes. 
The local photographers are in many cases offering 
local prizes, and the handling and judging of photo- 
graphs is taken care of by the national association and 
the local groups, so that newspapers are relieved of 
the expense burden. 

In thirty two cities of the United States and Canada, 
meetings have been held, attended by representatives 
of the direct-mail division of the Association. These 
men have explained the contest to groups of members 
and have displayed some of the materials to be used. 
In other towns and cities, groups of members have 
organised without the aid of national representatives. 
Supplies are being sent out to members for use in the 
contest. 

Great enthusiasm has been expressed by members 
over the plan. They waited eagerly for the opening 
date, February 20, to arrive, and expect to work hard to 
get business until the contest closes, midnight of 
May 10, 1930. 

In Detroit, sixty members of the Association have 
organised for the contest and have raised a fund for 
advertising in the society pages of newspapers and 
magazines and for having radio-announcements 
broadcast every day during the campaign. 


It Always Pays to Advertise 


Carp in a Florida paper: “Thursday I lost a gold 
watch which I valued very highly. Immediately I 
inserted an ‘ad’ in your lost-and-found column, and 
waited. Yesterday I went home and found the watch 
in the pocket of another suit. God bless your paper.” 

Contact. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Prints from the Rochester Salon 


TurovucH the courtesy and co-operation of Mr. 
Victor Rayment, chairman, and Mr. Alexander 
Leventon, vice-chairman, of the First Rochester 
International Salon of Photography, held at the 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N.Y., in December, 
1929, we are receiving a number of the exhibition prints 
from the exhibitors direct. It is our desire to make a 
selection from the prints sent in and to reproduce them 
in the first available issue. We believe that our readers 
will be glad to see some of the pictures which were 
exhibited and we, in turn, are glad to call attention 
again to the First Rochester International Salon. 
In a way, it seems rather strange that such a salon was 
not made a reality long ago. Probably there is no city 
in the United States which directly and indirectly has 
more to do with photography, artistically and industri- 
ally. However, a beginning has been made, thanks to 
the vision and energy of an enthusiastic group of 
representative workers, and we sincerely hope that the 
First Rochester Salon will point the way to many 
successful salons in the years to come. We take this 
opportunity to thank all those exhibitors who have 
sent in prints; and may we add that limitations of 
space will prevent our using as many of the pictures 
as we should like to use. It should not be assumed 
that the prints reproduced were deemed any better 
than those we did not publish. In short, we shall 
select those prints which we believe will give our readers 
a cross-section of the salon. Our selection will be 
limited by the available space at our command. 


Roadability and Readability 


Wir# all respect to the good people who urge us to 
study and work hard to make a success of anything, we 
find that when it comes to a sport or a hobby, these 
same good people prefer to receive their information as 
sasily and quickly as possible. Their theory of hard 
work does not seem to apply to the mastery of a sport 
or a hobby. Perhaps this is as it should be. At any 
rate, when it comes to amateur photography—and 
professional photography as well—long, dry essays 
and much use of x, y, and z formulas seem to be taboo. 
There are enough of these things in the workaday world 
without bringing them into one’s hobby and recreation. 

One correspondent, in speaking of photographic 
magazines, wrote that he liked roadability in a motor 
car and readability in his favorite photographic pub- 
lications. He pointed out that essential facts for 
the average amateur and professional photographer 
can be made interesting and practical without resort 
to terms which may prove great erudition on the part 
of the author, but which fail to win many readers. 
There will always be the cold, calculating, technical 
mind which can grasp and enjoy the driest of dis- 
sertations; but somehow we prefer to know less and to 
have roadability and readability. 








Photographic Catalogs and Dreams 


No, we do not imply that photographic catalogs 
cause bad dreams at night or in the daytime. What 


we do mean is that they give amateur and professional 
photographers pleasant dreams in their waking hours, 
especially after the day’s work is done and it is cosy 
around the open fire or near the steam radiator, as 
the case may be. We admit that we thoroughly enjoy 
spending several evenings reading leisurely and care- 
fully the catalogs and booklets which photographic 
manufacturers and dealers issue from time to time. 
We not only obtain valuable information, but we have 
a good time doing it. Although we have been privi- 
leged to see and to use nearly all types of cameras and 
lenses, yet we, too, join the ranks of the day dreamers 
and like to imagine ourselves the happy possessor of 
the beautiful outfits we have read about. We know of 
a number of well-known workers who have a splendid 
time looking through catalogs and selecting the photo- 
graphic equipment they would have if money, space, 
and time were no object. There are others who 
imagine that they are to take a trip to Australia, South 
America, or Alaska and have great fun picking out a 
complete outfit for their trip. Why should we be 
ashamed to admit that, after all, we like to make 
believe in our riper years just as we did when we were 
children? Why should we not make believe that we 
are somewhere in the African wilds trying to make 
pictures of big game? What harm is there in selecting 
what we believe to be the best photographic equipment 
for such a trip? Are we not acquiring helpful photo- 
graphic data which will be of value at home? Is there 
not as much value to this little game of make believe, 
for the photographer, as there is in a cross-word puzzle? 
Is it not a relaxation, for a time, just to make believe 
and to be happy in the thought that we are actually 
in possession of the finest photographic equipment 
the market affords? 


Worthy of Note 


WE have been trying lately to read carefully the 
many accumulated manuscripts which our good friends 
have been sending in faster than we can possibly use 
them. We have been surprised at the variety of the 
subject material and the helpful tone of each author’s 
effort. As we read these excellent articles we wished, 
again and again, that we were in a position to show 
our appreciation in a more substantial manner than by 
paying our modest rates. However, until photo- 
graphic magazines become as widely read as_ the 
Saturday Evening Post or The National Geographic 
Magazine—with their accompanying revenue from 
advertising—we shall have to content ourselves with 
doing the best we can in the circumstances. The fact, 
worthy of note, is that PHoro-Era MAGazing, in spite 
of the modest rates paid, is drawing a larger number of 
splendid articles than we have received at any time 
in the past nine years! Certainly our good friends 
are offered no great financial inducement; and yet they 
seem to take pride in having us accept their material 
and they wait patiently—often many months—for 
their material to be published. We appreciate what 
our contributors have done and are doing to make 
Puoto-Era MacGazine the practical, human, and 
interesting photographic magazine which we have 
been told it is, by those who read it. 
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Photographing Sound 


Sounp plays an important part in human life. 
The sounds of nature and of man startle, warn, instruct, 
or inspire us, according to their origin and nature. 
Thunder or an outcry startles or frightens us; the 
voice of our parents instructs us, that of our friends 
comforts us; and the music of the violin, flute, piano, 
and other instruments, or of a combination of instru- 
ments, rests and inspires us. Few things in life are 
more important to us than communication with our 
fellow beings; and language, the principal form of 
such communication, is but the science of sounds. 

The universal use of language and the influence of 
music over man would be sufficient justification for 
the scientific study of sound; but if this is not enough, 
we have the problems of sound-production, control, 
and transmission as raised in the construction of 
musical instruments, in the phonograph, and in tele- 
phone and radio communication. 

The ancient Greeks were aware of the fact that 
sound is due to disturbances in air produced by a 
vibrating body; but it was not until considerably later 
that it was recognised as a wave-motion of alternating 
periods of compression and rarefication in the air flowing 
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FIGURE Il B. NEBLETTE 


FOLEY’S APPARATUS FOR DIRECT PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF SOUND-WAVES BY ELECTRIC SPARK 


outward from the source, as waves spread outward 
from a rock thrown into water. Since a sound-wave 
consists of a compression and rarefraction in the 
medium, it will, under suitable conditions of illumina- 
tion, cast a shadow which may be photographed. 
A method for observing sound-waves was devised by 
Toepler in 1867 and was employed by E. Mach for 
photographing the sound-waves around flying pro- 
jectiles. The images produced by the so-called 
“Schlieren” or “Strial” method are all small, and for 
the study of sound-waves better results are obtained by 
the method of Foley and Souder. 

In this method the size of the sound-wave which may 
be photographed is not limited by the diameter of the 
lens, or concave mirror, but only by the size of the 
photographic plate. Furthermore, the field is uni- 
formly illuminated, so that distinct sound-wave 
shadows may be photographed in any part of the field. 
With the Strial method, the shadows of the wave are 
much sharper at some points than others, owing to a 
difference in illumination. 


The general arrangement of the apparatus is shown 
in Figure 1. 

The sound-wave is produced at the spark-gap S. 
The light is produced by a second spark-gap I, the 
electrodes of the former being of platinum and those of 
the latter of magnesium, in order to obtain an intense 
light for photographing the sound-wave. If the sparks 
at S and J are simultaneous, the light from I passes S 
before the sound-wave emerges; but if the spark at J, 
which provides the illumination, is delayed for a 
fraction of a second, until the sound-wave emerges 
from the spark-gap S, the shadow of the sound-wave 
will be recorded on the sensitive plate placed at P. 
This delay is controlled by varying the capacity of 
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the Leyden jars Ki, by decreasing the capacity of L, 
or by increasing the distance between the electrodes 
of the light-spark J. The greater the difference in the 
capacity of the two sets of Leyden jars or the greater 
the length of the spark-gap I, the greater the interval 
of time between the discharge of K across the gap S 
producing the sound-wave and that across I producing 
the photographing light. 

Typical photographs secured by this method are 
shown in Figure 2, a and b showing the extension of the 
sound-wave, c, d, and e, respectively, the reflection 
from a plane surface, from a convex surface, and from 
a parabolic reflector. 

Foley, by placing tubes of various sizes and lengths 
radially about the sound-gap, has made a study of the 
speed of sound-waves in pipes, and, by the use of 
a secor wheel, placed directly in front of one edge of 
the sensitive plate and revolved at a known rate, has 
measured the velocity of sound-waves from the electric 
spark. 

The method of photographing the sound-waves of 
an electric spark, as developed by Wood, Foley, and 
others, has been applied by Sabine to the study of the 
acoustical properties of auditoriums. A small cross- 
section model of the auditorium is built and the photo- 
graphic plate placed behind it. The sound-wave is 
produced at the position occupied by the stage, and 
the wave is photographed a short time after its origin 
in order to secure a record of the various reflected 
waves or echoes. From the intensity, number, and 
position of these sound-waves, the acoustical properties 
of the auditorium may be estimated. 

Most of the methods of recording sound-waves, 
however, depend not upon the photographic recording 
of the actual sound-wave bui upon the movements of 
a diaphragm actuated by the waves. A diaphragm is 
a thin sheet of some elastic material supported firmly 
at the edges but left free to vibrate in the center. It 
may be of thin sheet-metal, as in the telephone trans- 
mitter, or of mica as in the talking machine, or of wood 
as in the case of the piano. That diaphragms respond 
readily to sound-waves over a fairly wide range of 
frequency and volume is evidenced by the performance 
of the telephone, the talking machine, and the micro- 
phone of the radio transmitter. 

Koenig in 1862 devised what he termed a “mano- 
metric capsule”, which causes the flame of a burning 
gas jet to vibrate in response to changes in the pressure 
in sound-waves. A small compartment at the end of a 
speaking tube is divided by a diaphragm into two 
components. The variations in air-pressure produced 
by the sound-waves entering at the mouthpiece cause 
vibration of the diaphragm which produces changes 
in the pressure of the gas on the opposite side, thus 
altering the height of the flame. With a somewhat 
similar apparatus, Nichols and Merrit later (1908) 
were successful in photographing the flame and were 
able to obtain many interesting records of vowels and 
spoken words. 

A number of methods have been devised for making 
sound-records by attaching a small mirror to the 
diaphragm, the beam of light reflected by the vibrating 
mirror being recorded on a sensitive film attached 
to a revolving cylinder. Hermann in 1890 and Bevier 
in 1900 made photographic copies of phonograph 
records in this way. A delicate tracing point carrying 
a small mirror was mounted in such a way that in 
passing over the record a beam of light reflected from 
the mirror fell on a moving plate and recorded the 
wave-form. 

Perhaps the best known of the instruments depend- 
ing on this principle, however, is the phonodeik of 
Dayton C. Miller. In the phonodeik the vibrations 
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of a diaphragm of thin glass actuates a minute steel 
spindle mounted in jeweled bearings. To this steel 
spindle is attached a tiny mirror on which is focused 
light from a pinhole placed to one side. Light from the 
pinhole is reflected by the mirror to a moving film. 
If the diaphragm is made to vibrate by a sound-wave, 
the vibrations of the diaphragm rotate the mirror to a 
proportionate degree and the spot of light traces a 
record of the sound-wave on the moving film. In order 
that the entire mechanism be sufficiently responsive to 
vibrations of a wide range of frequency and volume, 
unusual mechanical delicacy is required. The mass 
of the steel spindle is less than .002 of a gram, and the 
small mirror with a diameter of one millimeter (0.04 
inches) is held in place by jeweled bearings fitted with 
greater accuracy than those of the average watch. 
All inertia and lost motion, of course, has to be removed, 
as this would produce false kinks in the curves. The 
phonodeik responds to as many as 20,000 movements 
per second—10,000 complete vibrations—but has not 
been used at frequencies above 5000. 

The camera is arranged for taking lengths of 1.2 and 
5 feet on revolving drums and also for handling up to 
100 feet of film in two magazines, as in the ordinary 
motion-picture camera or projector. The camera is 
operated by an electric motor, the speed of which is 
controlled by a rheostat. For records to be analysed 
in detail, a speed of 40 feet per second is generally used. 

Professor Miller has employed his phonodeik in a 
lengthy series of investigations on the science of musical 
sounds and has brought together the results of some 
of his studies on sound in his “Science of Musical 
Sounds” (Macmillan, 1926). 

Among other things, the efficiency of various types 
and forms of diaphragms and horns were studied, 
as well as the tone-qualities of various musical instru- 
ments and the voice in singing and in speaking. A 
phonodeik record of the spoken word “‘Souvenir’’ is 
shown in Figure 3. 

A very similar apparatus was exhibited by A. E. 
Bawtree, F.R.P.S., as “‘an instrument for the quanti- 
tative analysis of sound” at the Exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain in 1911. 
In this instrument, the small concave mirror was 
attached directly to the thin glass-diaphragm. The 
mirror reflected the image of a straight filament Nernst 
lamp upon a horizontal slot. The mirror was fixed 
so that movement in a vertical direction only was 
possible; thus the spot of light from the mirror passing 
through the slot moved horizontally with the movement 
of the mirror. Behind the slot, and driven by clock- 
work, was a drum twenty inches in circumference 
carrying the film on which the sound-records were 
recorded. A revolution counter attached enabled the 
speed of the film to be calculated. 

The sonometer of Adam Hilger is very similar. 
It consists of a diaphragm box B, to which is attached 
a horn for receiving the sound-waves. In box B is a 
platinised inner face which is the actual receiver. 
The vibrations are recorded by means of a beam of 
light from the source D, brought to a focus on the 
diaphragm C by means of a condensing lens. Then, 
by means of lenses G and H, an image of the slit F is 
formed on the film attached to the revolving cylinder J. 
The lens H being cylindrical, with its axis parallel to 
the drum, the beam of light is brought to an intense 
point image on the drum, and as the latter revolves 
the deflection of the beam is photographed. 

In the ordinary telephone circuit, the sound-waves 
acting upon the diaphragm of the transmitter generate 
electromagnetic waves. Instead of being received in 
a receiver of the customary type, these waves may be 
used to operate an oscillograph of the Blondel type, 


in which the electric waves set in vibration a small 
mirror the reflected light from which is recorded photo- 
graphically on a moving film. This method of record- 
ing sound-waves is extensively employed by telephone 
engineers in studying the problems of telephone 
transmission. 


Prince of Wales’s African Big Game Expedition 


Tue big game expedition upon which the Prince of 
Wales is soon to embark in East Africa will carry a Bell 
& Howell standard motion-picture camera with ultra- 
speed attachment and two Eyemo turret-head cameras. 
Also, His Royal Highness will undoubtedly carry his 
own personal Filmo camera which he has used so 
satisfactorily for some time. 

The cameras, together with necessary lenses and 
accessories, were purchased direct from the Bell & 
Howell offices in Chicago. Negotiations were con- 
ducted by cable and were completed in three days 
after an initial inquiry was received from Commander 
Glen Kidston of the British Navy, sent from Chalet 
Valerette, Chesiéres, Switzerland, where the Com- 
mander was evidently enjoying the winter-sports. 

In view of the fact that the Bell & Howell Company 
makes most of the professional cameras used in pro- 
ducing theater movies and has had a wide experience 
in outfitting tropical and other expeditions, including 
that of the well-known explorer, Martin Johnson, 
Commander Kidston left the selection of the camera- 
equipment to its technical service department. 

A big game expedition such as this is not restricted 
merely to the pleasures of sport, but has a tremendous 
scientific purpose as well; and the study of animals 
in their habitats, as well as the study of natives and 
their customs and conditions of living, plays an 
important part. 

How many of us who have seen pictures of big game 
expeditions have been disappointed by getting only a 
meager glimpse of some animal whose natural alertness 
and shyness make him flee at the slightest perception 
of the approach of man! The Prince of Wales’s expedi- 
tion will be equipped with ultra-speed apparatus, 
because this will permit the fixing on the screen, for a 
much longer period than would otherwise be possible, 
the images of the most elusive animals caught by the 
camera. Furthermore, it was recognised that the 
analysis of motion made possible by the ultra-speed 
mechanisms would be particularly valuable to natural- 
ists, artists, and travelers. 

Just as the wise hunter will always have his gun in 
readiness for instant use, the members of this expedition 
will have available at a second’s notice the two hand- 
held Eyemo cameras, included in the equipment, 
to cover kinematographically any unexpected event. 
And how often these unexpected events present them- 
selves and furnish the most interesting of material! 

Particular care was exercised in the selection of 
photographic objectives of such a range of focal length 
and aperture as to guarantee the obtaining of photo- 
graphic records under any conditions of distance, 
material impediments, climatic variations, and the like. 

It will be interesting to note that the preservation 
of the expedition’s films will be assured by specially 
designed and constructed containers which will elimi- 
nate the deteriorating effects of heat and moisture. 
The importance of this will be better understood when 
one considers the hardships and dangers that are 
frequently experienced to secure sometimes even just 
a few feet of extremely interesting or scientifically 
valuable film which would be hopelessly ruined if not 
properly protected. The equipment will reach the 
expedition at Mombasa. 
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Movies and Appreciation of the Drama 


Courses in appreciation of the photoplay have been 
initiated in several colleges and universities, notably in 
the University of Southern California and Stanford 
University. But so far as I am able to determine, 
photoplay appreciation has been given practically 
no attention in the high schools, although one school, 
the senior high at Logan, Utah, was the scene of a very 
interesting experiment in the consideration of the 
motion-picture in a class of seniors who had registered 
for a course in appreciation of the drama. 





Courtesy William Fox, ‘Monte Uhristo’’. 


COSTUMING TO SHOW PERIOD 


FIGURE 1 


For years previous to the fall of 1929, the course 
had been taught in the traditional way, dealing only 
with what some are pleased to call the “legitimate” 
stage. Dramatic art was traced from the primitive 
religious ritual down through the various branches of 
classic plays to the later masques, interludes, morality 
and mystery plays, the whole study culminating in the 
modern stage drama. 

When I was asked to take over this class for a period 
of three months, the first question to pop into my mind, 
after a glance at the above outline, was: “What of the 
motion-picture?”” Why had it been left entirely out 
of the outline? The instructor who preceded me 
admitted that it might be mentioned, but intimated 
that she thought there was little to be said in favor of 
motion-pictures as a classroom study. When I referred 
to my deep interest in the subject, the teacher replied 
that she would appreciate any contribution I could 
give the class on that subject. 

It chanced that in my files I had several hundred 
still pictures taken from a wide variety of motion- 
pictures. No sooner had I outlined my first discussion 


before the class on “Lighting in the Drama” than I 
discovered that to illustrate the simple types of stage- 
lighting, such as plain front lighting, overhead lighting, 
cross lighting, back lighting, and spot. lighting, I could 
do no better than to show and discuss examples of 
these various types in motion-picture “‘stills’’. 

After the ground had been thoroughly prepared, 
so that the students could withstand the shock of the 
unexpected, one class period was devoted to “The 
Motion-Picture as a Dramatic Form.”’ In this dis- 
cussion the following outline served as a guide: 


I. What is wrong with the present-day motion- 
picture? 
A. The easy-going attitude of the public. 
B. Lack of education and training among 
authors, producers, and directors. 
C. Emphasis on the wrong things: Untruthful- 
ness. 
1. Crime attractively played up. 
2. Mere sensation is glorified. 
a. Dare-devil exploits that never happen 
in life. 

. Poor stories and mediocre acting are 
covered up with fist-fights and love- 
making. 

II. What can be done? 

A. People can patronize the better pictures. 


> 





Courtesy First National Pictures, ‘The Stolen Bride’. 


FIGURE 2 COSTUMING FOR DRAMATIC EFFECT OF 
CONTRAST 
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1. Pictures, good or bad, cannot live without 
an audience. 
Ill. Why choose movies several days in advance? 
A. Itsaves time. 
1. We are able to avoid the worst ones. 
2. We are able to attend the best ones. 
B. One cannot always tell a good picture by 
the signs, or by its name, or by the actors. 
IV. How to choose a movie in advance. 
A. Reading reviews in current magazines. 
1. The movie-fan magazines; examples: 
Photoplay. 
Motion-Picture Classic. 
2. Popular weekly magazines. 
a. The Outlook and Independent—A. M. 
Sherwood, Jr. 
b. Liberty—Frederick James Smith. 
c. Literary Digest—Art and _ Letters 
department. 


d. The Farm Journal. 


= 


Following the discussion of criticisms and reviews of 
pictures, the students were asked to undertake a 
project demanding reference work in current magazines. 
The students were asked to copy a list of motion- 
pictures appearing in the leading theaters of Salt Lake 
City for that week: “Supposing I am a stranger in Salt 
Lake City. I desire some good entertainment for this 
evening but am unac quainted with any of the films 
now showing. Will each of you tell me from your 
reading of reviews, which picture is most likely to 
furnish me the best entertainment? You are to assume 
I have no favorite actors or type of story.” 

As a result of this assignment, I received some 
confusing advice; for the students disagreed as to what 
critics pronounced the best show in Salt Lake City 
that evening. I told them that if the stranger were to 
go to one of the movies which several critics called 
enjoyable and worth-while, I should at least avoid 
the risk of seeing something that would be a sheer 
waste of time and money. The students saw the 
point and realised that the critical reviews are in this 
sense excellent safeguards. 

So much interest was being manifested in the motion- 
picture that I felt it would be a good idea to have 
the entire class see a motion-picture which could be 
discussed and analysed in a group. The problem was 
to find a suitable picture that all might conveniently 
attend. 

It chanced that the little problem very neatly solved 
itself. To one of the theaters in the city came a picture 
that was to prove immensely popular. The picture 
had been showing three days before anyone in our 
class made reference to it. At that time, I inquired 
how many of the students had seen the picture and was 
rather surprised to learn that out of a class of twenty- 
five over eighty per cent. had seen it. 

The students wished to discuss the film in class 
the next day; and so it was decided, with the under- 
standing that those who had not already seen the 
picture were to make an effort to do so if possible. 

There was something strangely unusual about the 
demeanor of the students as they flocked into class the 
next day. In place of the usual attitude of meek 
submission and passive receptivity—common to most 
high school classes—there was one of eager interest. 
Before the class was called to order, the room was alive 
with a hum of conversation and discussion. And, 
believe it or not, it was not hall gossip or chatter, but 
the lesson for the day. When class began, in place of 
the “‘teach-me-if-you-can”’ attitude of several students, 
there was a “give-me-a-chance-to-speak” spirit in 
the air. 





When we studied the subject of costuming, I found 


the movie “stills’’ again to be of use in illustrating 
certain principles which would have been meaningless 
abstractions in words alone. As the following outline 
was discussed, the class viewed the pictures. 


Purpose or CostuMING 


A. To express the period. 
1. Scene from Monte Cristo, by Fox. 
B. To express group character. 

1. Scene from famous melody series, 
Scotland”, by Pathé. 

C. To express individual character. 
vanity, carelessness.) 

1. Miscellaneous scenes 
tradesmen. 

D. To heighten dramatic effect. 

1. Contrast—group pictures showing different 
kinds of contrast in dress for the purpose of 
emphasis and subordination. 

E. For impersonation. 

1. Examples, human being taking part of 

animals, as portrayed in still picture from 


“The Gorilla” 


“Songs of 
(Neatness, 


showing types and 


DeVry School Films in Demand 


Amone recent orders on books of DeVry School 
Films, Inc., a subsidiary of Q. R.S.-DeVry Corporation, 
are those from the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, and Washington. Immediate shipments 
were required in each instance. 

“The low initial cost of the educational films and 
projectors has made the equipment extremely popular 
in practically every section of the country’, said T. M. 
Pletcher, president. “It is now possible for educa- 
tional institutions everywhere, at a nominal cost, to 
provide visual lessons for grade and advanced students 
instead of relying entirely on verbal instruction by the 
teacher.” With its sales of projectors and films, 
the company furnishes plans for the various courses. 

Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation manufactures still and 
motion-picture cameras and projectors for both 
amateur and professional use, neon tubing, and musical 
products. 


Materia Medica 


Dr. HerMAN GoopMAN, a prominent New York 
skin specialist, has had outstanding success with 
personally-produced medical films. These pictures 
describe clearly certain reactionary phases of com- 
municable skin diseases and diseases in general which, 
before the advent of the motion-picture camera, were 
too nebulous and abstruse to be studied readily. He 
uses them in hospitals, clinics, medical clubs, conven- 
tions, and in the college of pharmacy at Columbia 
University where he is an instructor. According to 
Dr. Goodman, medical students are very enthusiastic 
about this form of pedagogy, inasmuch as various 
physiological and biological reactions which are impos- 
sible to follow with the naked eye and very difficult 
to explain satisfactorily are greatly clarified by means 
of kinematography. He makes his films on both 
sixteen-millimeter and standard size and has exhibited 
them at conventions in Albany, Chicago, and Boston. 

Movie Makers. 


Coquette 


THE Potic EMAN: 
resisted me. 

The Cook (with dow neast eyes): 
could anyone resist you?”’ 


“T was trying to arrest him, and he 


“Sure, now, how 
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WE have gone quite Italian mad in London. There 
could hardly have been more fuss over a wedding if 
our own Prince of Wales had thought fit to marry. 
Our illustrated press has been beside itself, and we have 
had nothing but photographs of the Italian and Belgian 
royal families and everything belonging to them; in 
fact, for the last fortnight no picture-paper has been 
complete without a photograph of Princess Marie José. 
This crescendo of enthusiasm reached its climax on the 
wedding day, when every paper, even the staid and 
reliable old Times, had enormous photographs of the 
cheering Italian crowds. After which we began to take 
an interest in the Hague Conference and the fate of 
Europe. 

Side by side with the wedding, and competing for 
popularity, has been the Exhibition of Italian Art at 
Burlington House. The exhibition of the old Dutch 
painters had a surprising and enormous success; but 
this is far surpassing it, for the crowds at Burlington 
House are abnormal and becoming almost a problem 
to deal with. At certain times of the day, it is useless 
to go with the hope of really being able to see the 
exhibits. 

“Oh, just a fashionable craze’, said one of our 
friends. We should like to have taken her with us one 
raw morning when we reached the gallery two minutes 
after opening time (9.30 a.m.) and had to line up in a 
queue at the turnstile. The vestibule was already full, 
and crowds even had gathered in front of the popular 
favorites. Scarcely any of these people could have 
lived within walking distance of the exhibition; so we 
knew, by our own experience, that to secure an uninter- 
rupted view of the pictures meant early rising and a 
hurried breakfast. Besides, 9.30 a.m. is not a time one 
would choose for the enjoyment of any art. 

And so we think such a crowd at this bleak winter 
morning hour testifies that our country people do really 
love art. It seemed to us positive proof, and we are 
not going to deny we have sometimes needed it! The 
only tiresome, teasing thought that interfered with our 
gratification was that, to our knowledge, there is never 
any need to sacrifice comfort to see our own old Italian 
masters at the National Gallery; and even at noon and 
midafternoon—the peaks of the attendance at Bur- 
lington House—we could still get a quite uninterrupted 
view of them, and probably the only other visitors to 
share our view would have come from across the 
Atlantic! However, we thought, trying to bolster up 
our complacence, no doubt after this the National 
Gallery will be crowded, too. 

A good deal of excitement was got up over the voyage 
of the good ship, happily named “Leonardo da Vinci’, 
that brought the priceless cargo of pictures from Italy, 
as it was crossing the Bay of Biscay at the height of our 
December storms, when casualties to shipping were 
plentiful. Fears were entertained as to the safety of 
this precious consignment, for the transference of which 
the ship was specially chartered, and there was a big 
reception when she arrived safely in the Thames. 

Many of the pictures have been restored recently, 
and, with present-day knowledge of the art, very intel- 
ligently; for this subject of restoration has been receiv- 
ing a good deal of attention. We have seen two 


reproductions of Botticelli’s ““La Derelitta”, the prop- 
erty of Prince Pallavicini, one of the pictures in the 
exhibition. The first reproduction is of the picture 
before a previous “criminal restoration”’ of earlier days 
had been removed; and in the second it is seen as it 
has now been restored. These two prints form a 
singular study for present-day photographers. That 
with the “criminal restoration” still intact would cer- 
tainly be described by advanced camera workers of 
today as the more pictorial of the two. It is just like 
an excellent gum or oil print, with the highlights and 
shadows emphasised, and most attractive-looking, 
whereas the reproduction from the correctly restored 
picture exactly resembles a somewhat dull and poor 
bromide; and, if they had been photographs from life, 
most photographic editors would gladly have repro- 
duced them to point the moral of the vast improvement 
obtained by the man who used gum or bromoil over 
the straight worker. 

Naturally, however, the province of the up-to-date 
restorer is not to improve on Botticelli, but to show 
the picture as nearly as possible as it was when first 
painted; and, no doubt, the absence of the color is 
responsible for much. But there it is: the reproduction 
from the badly restored picture could with satisfaction 
be framed and hung on the wall, whereas the correct 
one is far too flat, uninteresting, and without emphasis 
for such a purpose. 

We were surprised, being quite used to the cry that 
England is losing or has lost most of her old works of 
art—which are supposed to have taken flight across 
the Atlantic—to note what a big proportion of the 
exhibits came from British owners. From the King 
downwards, all who had valuable works of art seem to 
have readily lent them to make this really wonderful 
show of Italian masters as complete as possible. 

Being so familiar with reproductions of ““The Birth of 
Venus”, we were quite prepared to stand in front of it 
in awed admiration; but we shall confess to our readers 
how we got our first impression. We had been reveling 
in the wonderful colors of so many of the pictures—such 
glorious reds and purples, oranges and blues that 
almost went to our heads; and then, through a crowd, 
we caught sight of a big canvas. “That wants inten- 
sifying’’, said one of us flippantly, and when, at last, 
some of the heads in front of us bobbed away, we 
discovered our sacrilegious comment had been made 
about this masterpiece. It is, of course, very beautiful; 
but if only one could get it away from its surroundings, 
that beauty would no doubt stand out. It needs a 
wall to itself; for, as hung, the strong colors of the 
surrounding pictures and the unsuitable tone of the 
background are a devastating foil for its delicate color. 

Of course, no reproductions or descriptions can give 
any idea of the beauty of this collection; and it is out 
of the question for us to try to write about it. We can 
only feel filled with gratitude to the Italian Government 
and the private individuals who have given us such a 
wonderful opportunity to study Italian art from 1200 to 
1900. For, after all, it is the mother of all the more 
recent schools; and, as one of our papers remarked, 
“it is a great chapter of European civilisation unrolled 
in a series of unrivaled masterpieces”’. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 








The New Bell & Howell Project-O-Phone 


A GENUINE technical and engineering achievement 
is to be seen in the Project-O-Phone, a thoroughly 
practical, portable equipment for the presentation of 
sound-movies which is announced by the Bell & Howell 
Company. In this new equipment amateur pro- 
jectionists will be particularly interested to know 
that sixteen-millimeter films are exclusively used. 

With the advent of the professional sound-movies, 
the needs and advantages of such a portable outfit 
as Bell & Howell now announce were clearly obvious. 
Its production presented seemingly insuperable techni- 
‘al problems; but after many experiments and exhaus- 
tive tests, these difficulties have been solved. 

At first, the principal uses of the Project-O-Phone 
will center in the business and educational fields. 
But it will probably only be a matter of a compara- 
tively short time before a varied sound-movie library, 
adapted to the requirements of the Project-O-Phone, 
will be available. 

The Project-O-Phone consists of three small units 
which can be easily carried from place to place. Any 
Filmo projector can be adapted for use in this equip- 
ment. A standard 16-inch phonograph record, of the 
3314-revolutions-per-minute type, is perfectly synchro- 
nised with the projected pictures. The projector, 
player-unit, and a dynamic speaker are each in a sepa- 
rate case and can be quickly set up and easily operated. 

The Filmo projector and playing-unit are driven by 
separate motors, each motor designed for its special 
purpose. The two units, the projector and the playing- 
unit, are then coupled together mechanically by means 


of a flexible shaft, so that positive synchronisation is 
assured, regardless of the length of the picture or record. 

The playing-unit consists of a power-pack, amplifier, 
turntable, electrical pick-up, and tone-arm, complete 
in a sturdily constructed case. A rectifier and three 
amplifier tubes are used in the amplifier, which is 
located immediately under the turntable and is easily 
accessible. Although the amplifier is of special design, 
anyone can make tube-replacements as they become 
necessary, and any good radio man can take care of 
any repairs should they be required. 

The sixteen-inch turntable is driven at a constant 
speed of 3314 revolutions per minute by an induction 
motor designed for the purpose. The turntable and 
motor are mounted as a unit and suspended on springs 
so as to withstand the shock and hard usage of transpor- 
tation. The unit is designed to operate on a sixty-cycle 
alternating current; but where it is necessary to use it 
in districts where direct current only is available, 
the manufacturers supply a small portable converter 
for the purpose. 

The Filmo projector is adjusted so as to operate 
at a constant speed of 24 pictures per second—which is 
a standard for all sound-operation—and the necessary 
attachment is fitted to the front plate to permit the 
coupling to the playing-unit by means of the flexible 
shaft. This attachment does not interfere with the 
normal operation of the projector, as thus equipped 
it can be used to show both silent or sound film at will. 

The dynamic speaker is of superior design and con- 
struction. The unit itself is mounted on a baffle and 
fitted snugly into a carrying case of pleasing design. 





BELL AND HOWELL PROJECT-O-PHONE TELLING A TRAVEL STORY 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Durtnc the past few months we have read a number 
of articles which have called attention to what the 
authors designate as “‘the decadence of American home 
life’. That is, the old idea of a home is gradually 
giving way to a more modern interpretation. Movies, 
clubs, fraternal orders, bridge parties, sports, and other 
attractions outside the home seem to be breaking up 
the family circle as it was known twenty-five years ago. 
It seems as though the man who likes his smoking 
jacket and carpet slippers before the open fire of an 
evening is becoming as rare as a horse and buggy. 
There is no use in bemoaning the situation and trying 
to bring back “‘the good old days”. They simply will 
not be brought back, whether we like it or not. Things 
have changed and will change. Our “My Home” 
Competition indicates that this subject does not seem 
to grip our readers as it did four or five years ago, 
or even last year. There was a time when it ranked 
well up near the top of our list in popularity; but 
apparently the stock market crash of last fall had its 
effect on homes, even in photographic competitions. 
For perhaps the first time in our recollection, the 
entries in the Beginners’ Competition outnumbered 
those in the Advanced Competition. Nevertheless, 
there were many excellent pictures submitted, which it 
was a pleasure to study. 

An unusual situation occurred when the judges 
completed their work in the competitions ending 
January 31. When the names of the prize winners 
were checked up, it was found that not one of them, 
either in the Advanced or in the Beginners’, belonged 
to a camera club. However, the camera club members 
did score by means of a number of Honorable Mentions. 
The First Prize in the Advanced Competition was won 
by Dr. K. Koike, A.R.P.S.; the Second Prize, by 
Clarence Ponting, English pictorialist; and the Third 
Prize, by Kenneth D. Smith, A.R.P.S. With regard 
to Honorable Mentions, the Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club received five; the Photographic Club of Baltimore, 
two; the Episcopal Academy Camera Club, three; 
and the Brooklyn Institute, two. The Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club and the Photographic Club of Baltimore 
are warming up to the race. In the Beginners’ Com- 
petition the First Prize was awarded to Ray De 
Lescaille and the Second Prize to Dr. Kelley Hale, 
neither of them a camera club member. We hope that 
all the clubs whose members have scored will not allow 
the leaders to have it all their own way. A little effort 
will work many changes in the line-up. 

According to our records, the standing of the clubs, 
as of February 4, 1930, is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club............. 26 
Photographic Club of Baltimore. ... . .. 1814 
Cleveland Photographic ante io eeet oe a 
Brooklyn Institute... . . sare 416 
E piscopal Academy Camera Club....... 3 
Syracuse Camera Club.... 2 
Toronto Camera Club. . eee : 144 
Chicago Camera Club. . a 1 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia k 1g 
1 9 


Schenectady Camera Club..... 


Seventy Years Young 


WE recall a certain day about twelve or more years 
ago when a tall gentleman walked into our office and 
introduced himself as Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, the 
editor of Guide to Nature and president of the Agassiz 
Association, Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. The 
moment we grasped his hand we were convinced that 
we were privileged to meet the spirit of a man who 
for maay years had waged an uphill battle for all that 
was beautiful and helpful in the realm of natural science. 
We soon learned how deep lay Dr. Bigelow’s love of 
nature and how eager he was to make young and old 
realise all that Mother Nature bestows so freely upon 
her children. His heart and soul were in his work. 
During our conversation we soon learned why Dr. 
Bigelow is known far and wide and is so well loved 
by young and old. On January 14, 1930, Dr. Bigelow 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, and, in common 
with his many friends and admirers, we add our tribute 
to his life work and we wish him many years of happi- 
ness and work in the future, for a man like Dr. Bigelow 
is young at seventy. 


Franklin I. Jordan, A.R.P.S., Lecturer 


A FEw months ago we had the pleasure of publishing, 
as our leading article, the story of Franklin I. Jordan, 
A.R.P.S., as a pictorial photographer. Recently, we 
had keen pleasure of listening to him, in the réle of 
lecturer, in the Boston Public Library Lecture Course. 
His subject was ““The Wild Flowers of New England”, 
and we can assure those who know of his achievements 
in photography only as a pictorialist that they are 
aware of but a part of his successes. For in color- 
photography, as well, he is pre-eminent, and his 
wild-flower slide-collection includes a very wide and 
comprehensive variety. 

Mr. Jordan’s presentation of his subject made instant 
appeal to his audience by reason of his simple, intimate, 
and nontechnical way of describing the flowers as their 
images appeared upon the screen. Needless to say, 
the slides were exquisite examples of direct-color 
photography, as one would expect from the hands 
of such an expert in the process, and they delighted 
his audience with their translucent, rich, and true 
colors. 

The large auditorium of the library was filled to 
capacity, the company including nature-lovers, wild- 
flower experts, and photographic enthusiasts, and the 
lecturer, by his friendly manner, captured them all. 

Those who were not photographers were amazed 
to hear of the almost insuperable difficulties which had 
to be overcome to procure successful color-plates, 
especially when informed that sixty times the exposure 
required to obtain an ordinary photograph—with all 
the attendant risk of failure, through movement of the 
flower—was necessary to produce a direct-color slide. 
Not the least interesting part of the talk was Mr. 
Jordan’s account of the quest for some of the rarer 
specimens and the discomforts, and even hardships, 
borne for the sake of photographing them in their 
natural habitat; for the collection covered every month 
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in the year and compelled trips in snow and rain, as 
well as sleeping out-of-doors, in order to catch the 
subjects in their most favorable lightings. One slide 
showed the lecturer almost waist-deep in the water, 
photographing an otherwise inaccessible flower. 
Nobody, we are sure, would ever persist in such a work 
except for the love of it. 

The collection covered a period of more than five 
years in the making, in which Mrs. Jordan was a 
faithful helpmate and companion, in bright or stormy 
weather. 

At the close of the lecture, many came forward to 
congratulate Mr. Jordan and express their pleasure: 
among them, none more happy than the present scribe. 
Pxoto-ErA MAGAZINE is proud to number Franklin I. 
Jordan among its many friends and contributors. We 
wish the lecture had been in time to be recorded in our 
February issue. 

E. H. Wasupurn. 


First Salon, Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Without a doubt our readers will be greatly 
interested in the announcement that the pictorial 
photographers of Buenos Aires have, through the 
Photographic Section of, the Sociedad Estimulo de 
Bellas Artes, arranged a salon which will be opened 
May 15, 1930. The last day for receiving prints will 
be April 15, 19380. Entry-blanks and further informa- 
tion can be obtained by addressing the Secretary of 
the Sociedad Estimulo de Bellas Artes, 553 Bernado 
de Irigoyen St., Buenos Aires, Repdblica Argentina. 
We sincerely hope that our readers will co-operate 
with our good friends in South America to make this 
First Annual Salon a splendid success. We have a few 
entry-forms which we shall be glad to send to those 
who are interested. 


Salon of Pictorial Photography, Poland 


Tue Fourth International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy in Poland will be held under the auspices of 
the Photographic Society of Wilno from May 25, 1930, 
to June 10, 1930. The last day for receiving prints is 
April 25, 1930. Further information and entry-blanks 
may be obtained by addressing the Salon Secretary, 
Kazimierz Lelewicz, Wilno, Jagiellonska 8 M. 21, 
Poland. 


Air Corps to Photograph Prehistoric Canals 
in Arizona 


Upon the request of Smithsonian Institution officials 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Aéronautics, 
Honorable F. Trubee Davison, has authorised the 
Army Air Corps to make aérial photographs of pre- 
historic irrigation canals near Phoenix, Ariz. From 
an archeological standpoint, these ancient canals are 
extremely interesting and of great value as a subject 
of study. They are fast becoming obliterated by local 
farmers and present-day irrigation projects. The 
canals are situated along the Gila and Salt Rivers. 

An officer pilot, enlisted photographer, and airplane 
are being ordered from Crissy Field, San Francisco, 
Calif., for the purpose. 


*‘Journal of Motion-Picture Engineers”’ 


Ir is with pleasure that we received the first issue of 
the new monthly Journal of the Society of Motion- 
Picture Engineers. This issue is of particular interest, 
as it contains several remarkable articles on recent 
developments in the motion-picture industry, and 
because in it will be found a specially prepared article 


by Mr. J. J. Crabtree, president of the Society, who 
sets forth the purpose and scope of the new Journal. 
He points out that the new Journal replaces the old 
transactions and that it will be published monthly 
in the future. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
articles for the average reader is one by Nathan D. 
Golden, entitled “Sound Motion-Pictures in Europe”. 
For those who have been wondering how sound- 
pictures would be received overseas, this article is an 
illuminating reply. In fact, with very few exceptions 
the entire contents of the January, 1930, issue of the 
Journal is not too deep for the average reader who is 
really interested in amateur or professional motion- 
picture photography. Further information with regard 
to the Journal and membership in the Society of 
Motion-Picture Engineers may be obtained by address- 
ing the Secretary, Society of Motion-Picture Engineers, 
5th and Sussex Streets, Harrison, N.J. 


Harringtons, Ltd., New Catalog 


Ovr in Australia and New Zealand the name of 
Harringtons, Ltd., is virtually a household word 
wherever photography is used for pleasure or profit. 
This well-known photographic firm, established over 
forty years ago, is still young in its progressiveness 
and in its eagerness to be abreast of the times. We have 
recently received the new 1930 catalog of cameras 
and photographic supplies which are obtainable from 
Harringtons’. We are fortunate in having many 
readers who are so situated that they will find it to their 
advantage to obtain this catalog and through it learn 
of the exceptionally large and representative stock 
of photographic equipment that Harringtons can 
supply. We suggest to these readers that they send 
for this new catalog without delay, as the edition is 
limited and the demand for it is great. 


Lifa Recticolor Filters 


Tue use of ray filters in connection with orthochro- 
matic and panchromatic plates and films on still- and 
motion-picture cameras has become a vital factor in 
modern photography. The correct filter with the right 
plate or film will produce results which were undreamed 
of even ten years ago. We have just received an 
interesting descriptive folder with regard to Lifa 
Recticolor Filters. The United States agents for 
these well-known filters is the Herbert & Huesgen 
Company, 18 East 42d Street, New York City; and this 
well-known firm of importers are featuring Lifa Filters 
because they have determined to their own satisfaction 
that these filters, made of the highest quality glass, 
will meet the requirements of modern photography. 
Our readers will find it is not only of interest, but to 
their advantage, to send for this folder. 


Brady Civil War Photographs Are Available 


In the January, 1930, issue, Mr. C. J. Greenleaf 
presented a number of interesting facts and anecdotes 
with regard to Brady, the famous Civil War photo- 
grapher. Soon after the January number was in 
circulation we received a letter calling attention to the 
fact that the Brady Civil War photographs were 
available to the public. We took the matter up as 
suggested by our correspondent and learned that this 
entire collection of remarkable photographs is now 
a part of the U. S. Army Signal Corps files; and that 
the sale of prints from the original negatives is in charge 
of the U. S. Army Pictorial Service, which in turn is 
under the direction of the U. S. Signal Corps. For 
the benefit of our readers who are interested in the 
Brady Civil War photographs, as well as photographs 
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of the World War, we quote from the bulletin which we 
received from Washington: 

“1. War Department World War Photographs are 
for sale by the Army Pictorial Service, Signal Corps, 
Room 3405, Munitions Building, Washington, D.C., 
at the following prices: 


Black and White Ferrotype 


Size (Mat finish) (Smooth finish) 
6144x 81% inches 15 15 
8 x10 4 .20 15 
ll xl4 ‘5 40 30 
14 x17 vi 55 _— 
16 x20 ™ .80 — 


“2. Additional information pertaining to official war 
photographs may be obtained by consulting the general 
catalogue of A. E. F. pictures, War Department 
Document No. 903, on file in many public libraries. 
This catalog is out of print and is therefore no longer 
available for issue. 

“3. A limited supply of mimeographed catalogs of 
the following divisions remains on hand: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 
92, and 93. Special lists of general interest entitled 
‘Exhibition’, ‘Argonne Offensive’, ‘Army of Occupa- 
tion’, ‘North Russia’ and ‘Siberia’ are also available 
for distribution. 

**4. War Department World War photographs made 
by the Signal Corps may be reproduced and published 
without special permission being secured, provided 
the published photograph or page carries the credit line, 
‘Photo by U.S. Signal Corps’. There is no objection 
to news-picture syndicates or agencies identifying 
themselves in connection with the distribution of these 
pictures. 

“5. Payment for official photographs is required 
to be made in advance and should accompany the order 
in the form of United States currency, certified check, or 
money order. Certified checks and money orders should 
be made payable to the ‘Army Pictorial Service, Signa] 
Corps’. Stamps, foreign currency, and personal checks 
cannot be accepted in payment of official photographs. 

“6. War Department official photographs are mailed 
free of charge. Postage is not required when the 
package can be accepted as first-class mail matter. 

“7. War Department official photographs are not 
loaned, sent on approval, or exchanged. 

“8. War Department official photographs of the 
Civil War, the Indian Wars, the Spanish-American 
War, the Boxer War in China, and the Philippine 
Insurrection are also available at prices quoted in 
paragraph 1. These photographs are not catalogd.” 


"A: R. FS." 2 


Tue gang had stopped at Jimmie’s house to get him 
to go skating, and were looking at PHotro-Era while 
Jimmie was finishing a chore for his mother. “Chee 
kids, lookit the corking horse-racin’ picture in here!” 
exclaimed Bill, pointing to the frontispiece. “I'll bet 
the second horse pulled ahead an’ won out’, dared 
Bob. “But say, kids, what’s the idea of the four 
letters after the guy’s name—A.R.P.S.; what’s that 
stand for?” “I d’know’, said Bill. ‘But say! wasn’t 
the guy that shot the horses a regular picture-takin’ 
sonofagun!” “That’s it!’ shouted Dick. “That’s 
what?” demanded Bill. “Why, don’t you see?” 
persisted Dick, pointing to the letters. “‘A.-R.-P.-S., 
A Regular Picture-taking Sonofagun’”. “Sure’’, they 
agreed; and the gang departed with much clatter. 

Ernest H. Wasnsurn. 





Captain A. W. Stevens Receives 
1929 Mackay Award 


Ix our December, 1929, issue on page 333, we 
reported the remarkable aérial photographic feat which 
was performed by Captain Albert W. Stevens, U. S. 
Air Corps, in photographing Mt. Rainier successfully 
from a distance of 227 miles. In an editorial note 
at the end of this report we referred to the courage, 
technical ability, and enthusiasm of Captain Stevens, 
and we ended with the sentence, ““We hope that he will 
receive the honors and the rewards due the pioneer.”’ 
Therefore, we are very glad to read, in The Boston 
Transcript of January 27, that Captain Stevens received 
the Mackay Award for 1929 and for three major 
exploits; namely, observations on an altitude flight, 
night-pictures of Washington, and photographing Mt. 
Rainier 227 miles away. 

Major General James E. Fechet, in reviewing the 
decision of the trophy board in awarding the Mackay 
Award to Captain Stevens, is reported to have said: 
“Captain Stevens, by dint of hard work and continued 
effort, has made himself an authority on high-altitude 
conditions and aérial photography. His hard work 
and devotion to duty are a byword in the Air Corps. 
He has certainly made valuable contributions to 
science as the result of his 1929 flights.” 


Third Photographic Salon, Japan 


Tue Third International Photographic Salon of 
Japan, under the auspices of the All-Japan Association 
of Photographic Societies, will be held in Tokyo at the 
Asahi Gallery from May 1 to 14, 1930. The last day 
for receiving prints is March 15, 1930. Further 
information and entry blanks may be obtained by 
addressing The International Photographic Salon, 
Tokyo, Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Pictorialist, Playwright and Actor 


WE were very much interested to learn that our good 
friend, Mr. Clarence Ponting, the well-known British 
pictorialist and photographic writer, is also a playwright 
and an actor; that is, according to an announcement 
we received with regard to a benefit dramatic per- 
formance which was given at Constitutional Hall, 
Pangbourne. Three one-act plays were presented 
under the direction of Miss Maud Menpes and Mrs. 
Clarence Ponting. One of the plays, “In Secret’, 
was a light comedy by Clarence Ponting. We further 
learned from the names on the cast that Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Ponting both had parts in the plays of the 
evening. We are quite sure that Mr. Ponting’s play 
was well done and well received, just as his interesting 
and practical articles on photography are enjoyed 
by our readers. 


Burleigh Brooks and Movie Accessories 


Burteicu Brooks, importer, of 136 Liberty Street, 
New York City, informs us that he has taken over the 
sole distribution of the popular accessories ‘or motion- 
pictures marketed in the past by the Cinematic Acces- 
sories Company. 

Among these is the Automatic Dissolve for fade-in 
and fade-out effects and double-exposure work. This 
fits any lens up to 1 5/8 inches and places the profes- 
sional “‘bag of tricks” within the reach of the amateur. 

Another is the Badgley Filter Holder, in which the 
two-inch Ramstein or Scheibe Filters may be used. 
This holder is unique in construction and grips any lens 
up to 1 5/8 inches in diameter very firmly. Prices are 
being quoted with all filter-combinations. 

In addition to the well-known line of Ramstein- 
Optochrome Filters, marketed by Mr. Brooks, he is 
now supplying the Eastern market with the Scheibe 
Effect Filters. The two lines of filters combined make 
one of the most complete and varied assortment of 
filters ever offered by one dealer, and we believe that 
Burleigh Brooks is making a sincere attempt to establish 
a filter-headquarters where amateur and professional 
alike will receive prompt service and goods of 
unquestioned quality. 


ann 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1929: the Annual Review 
for 1930 of the World’s Photographic Work. Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 42 pages and 85 
pictorial illustrations. Price, paper, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.50. Boston: American Photographic Publishing 
Company. 

The thirty-fifth edition of the well-known “Photo- 
grams’’ is now available; and, as in the past, it will be 
eagerly purchased by all those who enjoy pictorial 
photography. The typographical quality of past 
years has been maintained and the reproductions are 
beautifully done. The text-matter, consisting of the 
usual brief surveys of pictorial photography in various 


parts of the world, is as interesting as ever. This year, 
Mr. C. J. Symes has the difficult task of reviewing the 
pictures. He has done well, and his constructive 
criticisms should be of much value to the careful reader. 
Although many photographic annuals have made their 
appearance since ““Photograms”’ began its long career, 
it has and always will have a secure position in the 
world of photography. As the edition is limited, orders 
should be placed without delay. 


ENLARGING FOR ALL, The N. P. Handbooks, No. 7, by 
Dr. B. T. Glover, F.R.P.S. 44 pages. Price, paper, 
60 cents. Philadelphia: Frank V. Chambers, Pub- 
lisher, United States Distributor. 

Probably at no time in the remarkable progress of 
photography has enlarging been so popular and so 
important in not only the artistic branches but in 
industry as well. Dr. Glover, in his excellent little 
book, has included the essential facts which will enable 
the reader to understand the basic principles and 
practical applications of enlarging. The book is 
divided into three main divisions: the first is given over 
to a consideration of the enlarging camera and its 
equipment and accessories; the second is given over to 
the practical work of making the enlargements. This 
includes instructions with regard to handling the 
illumination, projecting the image, adjusting the 
paper, exposure, development, and making the negative 
that is suited to enlargement. And last, in Section 3, 
Dr. Glover treats the matching of the negative and 
printing paper and the selection of the printing paper 
best suited to the subject. The author is an experienced 
worker and his instructions and comments cannot fail 
to be of great help to the beginner as well as to the 
advanced worker. It is unfortunate that Dr. Glover 
did not treat the modern types of vertical enlargers but 
confined himself to the older models of the horizontal 
type. As a matter of fact, vertical enlargers are 
proving to be more popular and fully as efficient as 
the more cumbersome horizontal model. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Glover’s little book merits a cordial reception and 
without doubt it will receive it. 


Srupio Portrait Licutinc, by Herbert Lambert, 
F.R.P.S. 91 pages, 34 illustrations. Price, cloth, 
$4.50. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

There is no question but that this book will prove 
to be of tremendous practical value to amateur and 
professional photographers who are especially interested 
in the making of portraits and their proper lighting. 
The author, Mr. Herbert Lambert, is internationally 
known for his remarkably beautiful portraits of adults 
and children. This book is an answer to many of the 
questions which are being asked today by those workers 
who are sincerely trying to obtain the best results in 
portraiture. Mr. Lambert’s book treats of the tra- 
ditions in portraiture, the theory of tone-reproduction, 
the principles of lighting, the arc lamp, the gas-filled 
lamp, the mercury-vapor lamp, the arrangement of 
the studio, and then, finally, in an appendix he takes 
up technical details of mercury-vapor lamps. Although 
the book is written by an Englishman and is a British 
publication, nevertheless it applies with practical 
helpfulness to conditions in the United States and 
Canada. After all, the mastery of principles is the 
thing. When that is done, it is possible to apply them 
with modifications anywhere in the world. In an 
interesting and informal way Mr. Lambert tells his 
story, and without a doubt this will be read eagerly 
and appreciatively by those who are eager to make 
the most of modern portraiture. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 








THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








Just Movies 


Wuy do we have amateur movies, anyway? This 
seems to be a perfectly legitimate question, and it is 
certainly one which is not answered by the majority 
of the films which the writer has seen made with 
amateur equipment. Well, it is true that the making 
provides a tremendous amount of amusement, no 
matter what the results; but when we have such a 
truly marvelous instrument as the motion-picture 
camera in our possession, why not make some use 
of it? 

An anecdote occurs to the writer which may not be 
altogether irrelevant. It so happens that he received 
training in the science of microscopy. One evening a 
friend called who was an executive in a large business 
organization. This man was so fascinated with the 
beautiful research instrument being used that he 
purchased a similar one. He took it home, looked at 
some sugar and salt from the dining table, at some 
ashes from his cigar, a bit of newspaper, and then 
his resources failing, he set the microscope away, 
probably never to be removed again from its case! 
Surrounded by literally millions of strange and beautiful 
subjects for microscopy, he was at a loss for any use 
to make of the instrument! 

Just so, how many amateurs there are who have 
invested from two to ten hundred dollars in a movie 
outfit, only to shoot casual family shots which could 
have been made just as well with the simplest and 
most inexpensive equipment. Remember that when 
you pay for a complete equipment you are purchasing 
an outfit which has almost unlimited possibilities. 
Why not make use of them? Is it possible that the 
necessary knowledge of how to use the equipment is 
the obstacle? If that is the case, suppose we take 
time to glance briefly over the field of amateur motion- 
picture production and see what there is there that 
can be done for amusement—and for more serious 
purposes. 

Motion-picture work as a hobby is certainly worthy 
of the same effort and study that we give other hobbies. 
Do you play golf? How much time do you spend 
studying magazine articles and books, to say nothing 
of the time actually spent upon the course trying to 
improve your stance, to perfect your grip, learning to 
follow through, trying to learn how to make better 
putts? Then you buy a motion-picture camera, 
throw the instructiop-book in the wastebasket, and 
take the camera with you to make some shots of your 
pal on the tee! You press the button and expect some 
mechanical intelligence in the camera to make good 
your own mistakes—mistakes which are only too often 
inexcusable! Harsh words? Yet they state a truth 
which is responsible for ninety-nine per cent. of the 
unsatisfactory results from motion-picture equipment! 

A very little effort expended in learning some of the 
fascinating basic facts regarding light, lenses, films, 
cameras, projectors, screens, and dramatic production 
will not only be time pleasantly spent, but it will repay 
you to an unbelievable extent in improved screen 
results. We cannot expect to cover all of this ground 
in this one short article; but suppose that we take 





fifteen minutes once a month to skim over these 
subjects? Are you with me? 

Motion-picture photography is based upon the same 
basic physical and chemical phenomena as is still 
photography; but, even so, it will not be time lost for 
us to spend a little while upon these subjects. In the 
first place, let us bear in mind the fact that there is 
no relation between photography and vision beyond 
a purely accidental one! 

Vibration has a far more important place in the 
cosmic scheme than many of us realise. Some scientists 
even go so far as to state that all energy and all force 
are results of vibration. On the contrary, or rather 
in a parallel sense, it is generally accepted that the 
vibratory forces which were once known as etheric 
waves are all forms of electro-magnetic forces. This, 
of course, includes that very common and very mys- 
terious vibration band which we carelessly call “‘light’’. 
As a matter of fact, “‘light’”’ is nothing more than the 
stimulus acting upon our brains which originates in the 
eye when the eye receives what we might call ultra- 
short-wave radio signals! Outside the human body, 
light possesses no more tangible existence than do the 
electro-magnetic waves which bring to our homes the 
music from a distant broadcasting station! 

It is important that you fully grasp this fact. There 
is no “light” outside the brain! In a world of absolute, 
impenetrable darkness there are only infinite millions 
of waves, a very few of which react upon the sensitive 
eye and thus make visible to us our surroundings. 

The vibration scale extends in an infinite and unde- 
termined distance on both sides of the visual band. 
It so happens that there is another band of vibrations 
which partly overlap the visual band, and which have 
the peculiar property of starting disintegration in 
certain complex silver compounds. These compounds 
form the basis of all forms of photography. It is true 
that the divine curiosity of man has given him informa- 
tion which has enabled him to gradually widen this 
photo-chemical band until it is broader than the visual 
one and which overlaps the visual band upon both 
sides. 

It has not yet been definitely proved whether these 
“waves” are actually wave-forms of alternate compres- 
sion and rarefaction or whether it is a periodic bom- 
bardment of physical particles. However, there is 
a definite frequency and rate of travel, both of which 
are known to us. 

The speed of light has been determined by various 
experimenters, always with slight differences; but the 
average of all results indicates that the speed of light 
is approximately 300,000,000 meters, or 186,000 miles 
per second. 

The wave-lengths of light have also been determined. 
Through this determination we find that light is a 
complex form. Investigation further shows that 
the wave-lengths range from 0.00003934 centimeters 
to 0.00007621 centimeters. These wave-lengths rep- 
resent the visible colors, the shorter end of the band 
representing the violet, while the lower end is the red. 
Between these we have an infinite variation in wave- 
length and a corresponding infinite variation of color, 
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the entire band being that range of color we call the 
“spectrum’’, or the rainbow colors. These colors play 
a very important part in all photography, because by 
selecting certain combinations of sensitive material 
and colored films which we call “‘filters’’, it is possible 
to limit the reaction of the sensitive material to any 
chosen wave-length or combination of wave-lengths. 
When you select a certain film, say panchromatic, and 
use a certain filter upon the camera, such as the “A” 
filter, you are “‘tuning”’ your camera just as you tune 
your radio! There is no more reason in using one 
film-filter combination than there is in setting your 
radio permanently upon one station. The use of 
filters and the choice of film, as will be explained later, 
will enable you to extend the value of your camera 
to limits of which you have probably never thought! 

But, before we can utilise this selective power, before 
we can even make use of light for making photographs, 
we must make use of some controlling medium which 
will enable us to produce, upon the sensitive surface, 
the light-and-shadow mosaic which we call the image. 
This controlling device is the “lens”. There is so much 
to be said about the lens, however, that we must leave 
it for the next issue. 


Around the World At Home 


FortTUNATE, indeed, are those who have the money, 
the time, and the inclination to travel around the 
world, looking with understanding eyes upon the varied 
strange sights which the countries far away can show. 
Most of us have the inclination, and some of us have 
the time, while others have the money; but it is rare, 
indeed, for one individual to possess all three. Those 
who do, and who make this journey, are either unseeing 
or very selfish; for never yet has a single one of these 
wanderers brought back films which make any kind 
of record of the real spirit of the journey! 

The market is filled to overflowing with travel films— 
films made by professionals, films made by educators, 
films made by scientists, and films made by Simon-pure 
amateurs; yet all bear a striking family resemblance. 
The Prudential Company has not circulated as many 
illustrations of the Rock of Gibralter as have these 
travelers! We all know Windsor Castle, the Milan 
Cathedral, the Bay of Naples, the Arc d’Triomphe, 
Unter dem Linden, the Kremlin, and even the more 
exotic City of Heaven, and even a stray shot of Manila, 
Guam, and millions of feet of Waikiki Beach; but how 
often have we seen the beggars upon the streets, the 
urchins playing in the gutters, the fierce men from the 
highlands of Tibet, the Javanese dancing girls, the 
gossip of women, the games of children, and the work 
of men? The very things which go to make up the 
soul of a country have been passed over by our 
travelers. 

Did you see that memorable film ““Chang’’? If so, 
what was the cause of its tremendous appeal? Surely 
nothing beyond the fact that it took us far away and 
let us live in fancy the life of the natives! It showed 
us the things we always wanted to know—how these 
people eat, how they dress, how they live their everyday 
lives. 

Let us imagine a trip around the world! First let 
us briefly sketch the itinerary: Through the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, touching at the ports of Southern Europe 
and Northern Africa, on to Egypt, there to enter into 
the land of age-old mystery, up the Nile, and through 
the Valley of Kings. Back to Cairo, through the Red 
sea upon a ship manned by sweltering lascars; past 
Aden, the driest spot on earth; on into the Indian 
Ocean, past India, to Siam and the Lost Cities; then 
down across the Straits to Sumatra. In Sumatra let us 


visit a huge rubber plantation and there remain for a 
good long visit with charming host and hostess. While 
there we shall no doubt have the thrill of engaging upon 
a tiger hunt. After this delightful break in endless 
traveling, we shall go to the Philippines and on to 
Japan. From Japan we strike across the Pacific, past 
lonely islands to the magic land of Hawaii. There 
we stop a short time, only to continue our journey to 
San Francisco, down to Los Angeles, and then we are 
whirled across the continent to New York again! 

What do you think you could do upon a trip like this, 
provided you had excellent photographic equipment, 
the knowledge of how to use it, and that deep sympathy 
which enables you to recognise and photograph those 
intimate details of everyday life which appeal so 
deeply to us? 

Just why is all of this brought up? Of course, each 
one of you would revel in the opportunity to do just 
this—well, why not?) Why not take this trip with us? 

A very good friend of Pooto-Era MaGazine is now 
upon the Atlantic, actually started upon this trip 
with the very best photographic equipment he could 
obtain. Not only this, but he has the skill and the 
appreciation to photograph just the kind of intimate 
record we should like to see. He has promised to let 
all of us enjoy his trip with him, through the medium 
of extracts from his journal, illustrated with still 
photographs. He has also promised to include in this 
journal notes of interest to amateur movie photo- 
graphers, who may find the information interesting 
and some of whom may make practical use of the 
information when they make the trip themselves. 

The motion films will be awaited with great interest. 
We must all wait until his return, probably in August 
or September, to see this part of the record, but no 
doubt they will be worth waiting for. We have hoped 
to be able to make these films available to the readers 
of PHoto-Era MaGazine, and if possible some plan 
will be evolved which will make this possible. At 
present, however, no such plan has been worked out. 
Certainly such a travel-record as this promises to be 
should not be limited to a small circle of friends. 

We cannot promise the first installment of the journal 
for the April issue; but there is little doubt that it will 
make its début the May issue and will continue there- 
after for five or six months. We should, indeed, like 
to hear from our readers, when this series appears, 
regarding their reception of the journal. 


The RWK All-Movie Cabinet 


THE present popularity of home-movies and likewise 
radio has resulted in a closer study of requirements to 
make movie as well as radio equipment attractive in 
the home. In other words, successful efforts have 
been made to have radios in cabinets as fine a piece of 
furniture as the tables and bookcases. The same idea 
has now been carried into the home-movie field, with 
the result that the RWK All-Movie Cabinet not only 
holds the complete home-movie equipment, but, when 
closed, presents an attractive appearance as a fine 
piece of furniture. The RWK All-Movie Cabinet is 
specifically designed to hold the complete 16-millimeter 
projection equipment, including accessories. It also 
provides storage room for reels and, in addition, holds 
a screen, which, when not in use, is out of sight and 
fully protected within the cabinet. Without a doubt, 
the RWK All-Movie Cabinet will receive an enthusi- 
astic welcome from all owners of 16-millimeter pro- 
jectors and equipment. An interesting descriptive 
folder will be sent upon application to the National 
All-Movie Sales Company, 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Room 605, Chicago, III. 
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